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LYMAN Ahi! Enprrok 


THE OUTLOOK 

The examinations in’ the dynamite ease in Lond on 
have made good the of the pulblie l- 
tor, to prove that the couspiraey to blow 
gover! ment buildiogs was hatehed ont in America. 


thre 


One of the plotters has turned Queen's evidence, and 
told the whole st ry 
always, and justly, regarded with suspicion, it isin this 
case -confirmed at so mauy points, and as yet nega- 
tived at none, thatit is entitled toand willreeeive wen- 


although such evidence is 


eral credit. Aceording to Lyneh’'s testimeny,there is’ 


an ** Emerald Clut.” inthe city of New York 
Irish organization--whiel supplied the means : 


thei 


directed the movement. Lynel: selected 
for the mission, “and with some reluctance 
aeeepted. He represents himself as an agent, 
or subordinate, and one (iallagher, nu 


other Irish American, as principal, Portunately Gal. 
lagher went also to FE 
has been arrested. Tuquiries here the newspaper 


n@land to oversee the 


detectives have proved the cxistenee of an Emerald 
Club with nivetings at the 
designated by Mr. Lynch. The interregated mem 
bers of the elub reticent : 
Americans interviewed laste 
cOmplicity or sympathy with the 
even so wild an ITrishman tative Rob- 
insov, while very mil! in his apologe 
nation, does not 
phase of civilized 
whole it may fairly be said that es 
ginni: te recog the foreo of pabtlie 
tion of this style of warfare. This is a j 
for public sentiment is the reel relianee of 
munity for protection against human wild-beasts ; 
and the dyuamite fiend) is simply a moderately in- 
telligent wild beast; a creature who, in the ascend 
ing scale of evolution, or the descending scale of 
degradation, has reached a condition in whieh the 


secret hemiquart: rs 

other Trish 
te all 
dynamite fiend : 


are very 


make disown 
is 
tie eondem- 
venture to jostify this moder 
the 


Fenians are be 


barbarism : on 


ndemna 


the com 


problem, 


or of apy particular form of government ; 


Is 


he the 
convertible, and 
To of our pore 
hived 
piracy and arson during eur Civil War, and may 
therefore be left to drink of the enp whieh 
offered to us while she looked on with 
amused indifference, is neither true, Christian, 
Tt is not true; for it was not Fng- 
lnud, tut ouly aristocratic Logland, that was iniif- 
ferent tothe barbarous amethods of war adopted by 
slavery ; it is not Christian, for the /er flionis is as 


enemy of mat kind, 
ries in his shame. 


gland con at schemes of 


are saylug, that 
Wiis 
steical or 
her 


staftesmanlike. 


IN ADVANCE. 
sore (orres, Erout? 


tacle of areval family more progressive than the peo 
ple the king was one of those who 
were diseatisfied with the and anxions for 
change, The franchise was accordingly broadened to 
include all who pay direct taxes and who conld read 
and write ; and a secoud bill was introduced extend- 
ing the voting privilege for two years to every adult 
male who shonld demand the privilege under certain 
Immediately after the passage of these 


lve and 


sifnmation 


formalities, 


bills 2,125,000 registered, and a more vigorons polit 
cal spirit was looked for as the result ; but when it 
came to an election, only one person out ef four who 


incousistent with humane and Christian sentiments | 


it is fatal alike to international and individual 
peace amd prosperity; and itis not statesmanlike, 


ns 


because the wild beast who threatens to-day the | 
each representing some local prejudice, and unabe 
| to sink loeal differences in the pursnit of a ational 


Houses of Parlianentin London was as ready 
afew years ago to burn down the Louvre tn Paris, 
and would take to morrow the same barbarie delight 
demolishing the Cupttol ut Washington. But 
what to do witb this human gorilla is a diflicult 
Couspi.acy to commit 


punishable, at least in New York State, with 
fine and imprisonment. it would seareely be 
practicable to add couspiracy of any kind to 
(the offenses for which criminals may be re- 


turned to a foreign eonutry under an extradition 


| treafy, because it woukl be 


ditheult tm practice tu 


betwee tunrdero is COUSPIT acy ana 


revolutionary com! ination We might borrow a 
from tie Lritish Statute book, aud make the nse 
of dynamite, or conspiracy to nse it, OF possession of 
it for the purpose of using, withintent te destrey life 


2 Becret 


intelligencé of a man is mated to the destrnetive pro- | 


penbsities of a gorilla. 


What can be done with the dynamite fiend is a 
very serious and perplexing problem, He is a natu. 


ral product of civilized barbarism ; that is to say, of 
an education which has developed cunning without 
arousing conseience or mitigating the savage pro. 
He is not merely the enemy of England, | 


pensities. 


a felony and we be tO 


ar pere ‘riv, 


pubhe sentrmcnt demand the enaetmentof such a 


ena 


eTrime 


for 


registered went to the polls. The system of electing 
candidates on a genera! ticket also failed; the new 
Chamber is no more united than the old; instead of 
homogeneous rity there are still the old groups, 


We suffer from excess of party spirit ; Italy 
suffers from lack of party spirit. 


The Governor of the State of New York has re 
turned to the Legislature its l:xcise bill with his ob 
jections; he has gone further, and kindly drafted 


the Legislature the amendments which will 


| antlice to remove his objections ; the bill, as amended 


by the Governor, has already passed the Assembly, 


| will donbtless pass the Senate, aud by the time this 
reaches our readers it will prebably be the law of 
the State. The Governor's amendments must be 


aceepted with grati‘'ude on the principle, “Small 
favors thankfully recived ;" they can be so aecepted 
vr. Here inserts the clause reqniring the 
licen to be aman of “‘cood moral 
the .tatute was am- 


law, Pt would probably prt Stop to aly uledt the stood 
conspiracies tone it wonld somewhat the va the cha allowing 
(rs of mel who have enoneh rol Vaults his place of business with consent 
covet the reputation of being dynamite flends with of t him to comply 
ont having enough of brute econrage to engage active thouge 
iv in den mite warfare. Orig Cation ; otherwise we beleve the 
. law remains as reported in our last issue. Praetically 
The trials are Leb gy pushed throngh rap | ali restrictions to tre oa e of in the 
illy. On Wednesday of last week Curley was ford dis- 
of purticipation in the murder of Lord Cav | © ge 
eidish and Mr. Burke, and sentenced te he hang on 
the 18th of May. His defense they have ho 
wuld iutend te lieeuse every one that has the eraee to 
on the part of his relatives to prove am alitt, tent ¢] “ee 
evidence offered in his bebalf was be the 
jury net ents acconot of the welght of testim:: ree rence of op 
against him, Int beeanse testimony fo estabiisl | gtateemen as te the best method of restricting the 
althis offered by relatives has come CA@rry Verv | sale of pre tying a name fora 
little weight in Ircland. Strange tosay, the jury lef restri “Main: the sabe is Pe. 
the Kelly, who was tried next, had the sar tri fF thie government cCulted 
sert of eviddenee brought before them on his | sulary, and therefore have 
and thought it credible enough to make it the basis pectmiary interest tu dei large business, Ip 
of mont, Ass mutter of faet, there is it tie dra stores, “to 
| doubt that Kelly went to tix Dark the he eripti Ir New York 
car with Cavanagh, and was one of the principals Otels and [his re- 
the terrible ermme wire’: b is mathe the mcm trietio ne propor 
rable. He willbe re tried at one of oniv «a the 
rim nt of widening the suffrage and ji restaurant furnishiug @ large 
| troaneing voting on the tin de tate aysten: | of the population with food, amd thers 
has not, so far, proved the sneeess hoped for by THe | free will lhe present law, however, sweeps 
Italian Under the old sVotem there we: aud subatitut no otber. 
abont GOO ele ctors, who sent np te Parliament Tt it with a Cinuse Timing 
body of eonservat've men with snffielent politi ns given popniation, Or with 
skill to condnet the administrative side of the fi fee, such as wonld seenre 
business with fair snecess but ntterly Imekingr 1 rit f menn therefore of some toterest 
political courage, aud uywilling, therefore, to ten wank of the community, as Heensees, 
the question of poverty, which presses se terri! afd tend to ihiterest them in prosecuting un 
npon Italy, or to take hold of any naw — 
ecepiod tie as Making & Teal wmivance 
Union have often heen told, a COT pe ries of smi! thronel an apparent retrogression, As it is, the 
rou ps Jealorns that hear sheort law practically rep mts the experimeut of an unre 


of political genins con'd make a government possi! le. 
The skill required merely to keep Parliament 


nuited enongh to transact common business was 


always with the wor 


mand, Italy has long furnished the eurious spec- | 


bas been several times tried— 
ts of Switzerland—and 


sat results, 


restricte«| sal 


Willt' 


The deeision of the Supreme Court of lowa on the 


at 4 + 
/ | 
\— 
/ 
/ 
—— — 
all that the most adroit Tralian statesman eonld 


UNION, 


re-hearing is thai the amendment to the constitn- | history, and in sume of its departments —notab/y its | manuscripts from such writers. The article which is 
always demand, for which there is always a place, 


tion prohibiting the liqnor treflic was not 
tionally adopted, and is therefore void. This aflirnis 
the deeision on the Previous he uring and is tinal, 
One of the Judges dissents. We must again remind 
our readers that this decision does not qnestion the 
right of a State to prohibit the liquor traffie ; 1t rests 


; wholly upou the assertion thut in fact in this case 


the people of the State have not voted oa any amend- 
men’, because voue was dnly and coustitutionally 


asubmitted to them. 


The ‘‘Tribune’’ has been makiny a careful and 
comprehensive survey of the wheut secuons 
of the country, and predicis as the result a erop 
nearly equal to that of lust Jerr, though falh if shart 
of the phenomenal yield ¢f 188), which exceeded 
600,000,000 bushels, aud wis the largest in the his 
tory of the country. To nearly all cases the reported 
damages from KO cold prove tu be ubfean ‘ed, 
and the favorable weather of the last few wecks has 
turned the barren fields gre and relieved the minds 
of wheat growers. At this date the reports irom all 
Rections are favora' le ; in some Cascs an iucrease 
over the yield of last year is predicted, and as the 
Agricultural Department estimates the crop of hit 
year at 410,000,000 bushels, this is cvrtainly a very 
hopeful outlook.- There are, of course, chances of 
anfavorable weather, of drouclit, and devastating 
imsects, but at present indications point -to a yield 
mearly as largeasthis., There will be aslight falling 
of in the Minnesota crop, owing to the fact that 
farmers in that State are every year finding dairy 
farming more remuuerative thau whest-raising, and 
yielding a quicker return, [4 NPukota, however, 
‘pearly dou!le the acreage has been put into wheat ; 
Wisconsin increases her crop tweuty per cent., Mis- 
#ouri over ten per cent., and Kentucky over ten per 


went. The California crop promises an average 


yield. 


Great inconvenience aud discomfort are caused by 
the fact that the various railroads of the country now 


‘guntheir trains by no less than fifty-six different 
- standards of time; the traveler who makes a long 


journey in any direction finds himself iu a continual 


. state of uccertainty in the matter of time, and in 
‘making up tables for through trains great co: fusion 
apd annoyance are inseparable from the present lack 
With a view of remedying this state of | 


of system. 
affairs Mr. W: F. Allen, Secretary of the General 
Time Convention, and of the Southern Railway Time 
Convention, has devised a plan which was submitted 
to the National Time Convention in St. Louis last 
week, where railway managers representing 30,900 
miles of railroad in the Northern and Western States 
unanimously adopted it; later in the week the plan 
was as uvanimously adopted by the Southern Railway 
Time Convention, which met in this city, Under 
the new system there are to be tive standards of 
time, to be known asthe Provincial, the Eastern, 
the Central, the Mountain, aud the Pacitic, and 
between each of these standards there isto bea 
difference of exactly one hour. When it is one 
o'clock on the Provincial division it will be twelve 
o’olock in the Eastern division, eleven o'clock in the 
Central division, ten o'clock ou the Mountain section 
and nine o’clock on the Pacific section. In this way 
every triveler and raUrvoad employee who has once 
obtained the standard time, aud who knows the divis- 
jon over which he is passing, cau readily obtain 
the true time for that section. The Provincial 
standard will govern roads in the Dominion of Cana- 
da east of Qaebec, and the other British Provinces ; 
the Eastern standard, roads in the New England and 
Middle States, West Virginia, Virginia, North Caro. 
lina, aud South Carolina; the Central standard, 
roads in the remainder of the Southern Atlantie avd 
Galf States, aud the Western States toa line drawn 
from north and south, west of the Missouri River, 


| them. 


manyvalisadvautages for a purely a@ademiec course, it 


medical department—a vigorous present, but which 
needs a new endowment to give it any large pro mire 
| for the future, A meeting of prominent gent! men 
of this city was held at the residenee of Dr. John 

Hall, last week, to whieh the meeds of the 
dnstitntion were presented, thengh no immedi- 


measnres were inaugurated for supp!ving 


Lifts, for the same r the st 
tager fura post graduut Tis wealtl vy men 
ought, out of pride if no motive, to make 
Cooper Union the best tn the world, 


aud either Columti«x College op University, 


| 
| 


no matter how crowded the pigeon holks are, is the 
article which is rich in vitality, tense with earnest- 
ness, iweatinet with fresh thought. The men and 
women who write such articles do not pass at onee 


| from a sehool composition tothe of the first 


It is not creditable to a great city ike New | 
York that i? stitutions allow: d to 
make eneh: appeals in vain, While anehacity atfords 


and a great new truth was 


hie took np the hat was to adilress J (ireck 


Os both, a post-graduate University, for both wen | 
and women students, worthy a city. Un- | 


fortunate 


pride in his eity, which he Bimply as a 
worl shop wi DIO] is fo lin mace, nat Tis 


the average New Yorker takes little or no | 


magazines and papers; they think, feel, live, suffer, 
and work until the eift of insight is matehed by the 
giftofspeech, already had the training of the 
sehools and the early vicorof a spleidi lintelleet when 
the heavens open doverhim on the reud to Damasena, 
flashed wy him; but he 
did not at ote beeome a teacher: he weut into Ara- 
bia aud spent three years in silent meditation before 
ana mina With a wealth of the rlit, glow of cou 


a dug wl such as they had 


Vel id before, 

if you want sucecss, do not expret to get it by 
it the open doors of the 
itl 6 that Me vext you; and seek it as if your soul 


The clergy of Provide Ii. have Bef ar | 


example which we should see followed in 


everv of the Union, A ting has been held 
the Raman Cat! to the sip. 
jeet of Civil Service ref larger 
Tice ling is te be ld, for the Of eilects 
permanent Civil Service Reform If 


the clergy aud the churches takeeiehd of the matter, 


the refurm will certai be lished. 


and crossing it only to touch terminal points: f roads | 


or divisions at Fort Pierre, Dakota, Fort. Niobrara, 
Nort. Piatte, and Culbertson, Neb., aud Fort Wal- 
Jace and Sargent, Kan., Mustang Spring, Texas, and 
@ point at the Jauction of the Rio Pecos and Rio 
Grande Rivers ; the Mountain standard, roads ending 
at Missoula, Moutanua, Sit Lake and Frisco, 
Utah, and Fort Yuma, Arizoua; the Paeitic stand- 
ard, all roads west of the Wuaginary line on which 
these points are locate’, aud all otler territory west 
of the Rocky Mountains. 

The action of Columbia College iu appealing to the 
public of New York city tor a larger endowment has 
perhaps given a Lew impulse to the University of the 
City of New York, au institution which has a worthy 


obscurity of lis native village, 


WHY NOT? 


TJ T is the *‘ open sceret whieh, as Carlyle insisted 


the obvious truths which most people continually 
overlook. They are always looking into the distance 
for the succor which lics in thelr own surroundings, 
to others for the help lodged in their capacity, to 
those richer, stronger, or wiser for the power in their 
own strong hands, to the wide world for the opportu- 
nity which lies hidden in their own neighborhood. 
We cannot learn too soon nor too well that in ourselves 
is lodged whatever force is needed tosend us along the 
path of a successful life ; that close beside us is the 
work which our hands are to do; and that right be- 
fore our feet is the path in which we are to walk. 

In every community there are men and 
women ‘‘waiting for something to turn up.” 


They think they are willing to work, but they fail to 


find anything to do; they are looking for oppor- 
tunities, but somehow the opportunities elude them, 
Every successful man is overrun with applications 
for positions ; every vacant place is crowded with 
people who are anxious to fill it; every editor is 
overwhelmed with the mauuseripts of those who as- 
pire to success in literature; and yet thousands of 
these seekers for positions do not find them, or if 
they find them they do not keep them. Number 
less manuscripts go back every year to those whose 
desire for literary work will never bear fruit in any 
satisfactory results. What is the trouble ? 

Most people want to begin at the top. Instead of 
taking bold of the tirst piece of work that comes to 
haud, and driving it through as if it were the graudest 
thing they ever expected to do, they either decline it 
because it does not meet their tastes, or they do it in 
a half-hearted way because they take no real interest 
init. Their thoughts are so far in advauce of what 


depended npon your finding it. 


SHITTING STANDALDS. 


We all deel to purchasii whut- 
ever otiver hines We may chance to be divided, 
Dany it 


— 


- through his long life, most people fail to read ; | 


ze certals i standards, 
fleneth of weight. of el not only 
in wv buy are 1 i Lonesty 
i? i whi the tou nanre 


OM thittyesix gol inches to the yard, sixteen full 
pound, fonr honest quarts to the 
gallon? eutisticd not ouly with 


the mere huandise, but with the merchant tow, 


oOnneces te the 


If he does, we are 


Now there comes along into our village a ye ddler, 
or a rival store heeper, who has great onfts of per- 
puasion in setting forth his wares, but who 
does not habitually use the vard-stick and the-seales, 


With the liberty which is the birthright of genius, 


| mercantile or other, taking his nasal organ as the 


they are doing that the thing in hand is only half— 
done, It is the use of the first opportunity that | 
makes a sccoud opportunity, but thousauds are— 


always waiting for the second to come first; flicy 
are expectiug miracles when they ought to be work- 
ing alovg the normal lines of success, Itis the boy 
who tukes a place in the country store and puts 
brains, streugth, aud heart into the weighing of 
sugar aud the measuring of potatoes, who fiually sits 
down in his office in a great warehouse and tele- 
graphs his orders to the ends of the earth ; the 
other boy, who wanted to be a great merchaut, by 
omitting the sugar and potatoes continues in the 
These small duties, 
these meager Opportauities, are the training schools 
of success, aud no one gets the priz.8 who does not 
take bis degree in them, 

Tue world is full of people who do things ‘* fairly 
well ;” it is in daily aud pressing ueed of those who 
do them supremely well, There are thousands who 
would like to write, who make DO grammatical bluu - 
ders, are guilty of no sulecisms, aud can strike of! sent- 
euces that read fairly well ; every editor reads hosts of 


— 


cannot be separated from it. 
Christian 


base of his operations he «xterds his right hand to 
what he jndges to be a yard, or he balauces in his 
left hand what he guesses to be a ponnd. In many 
cases he comes qnite near the standard weight or 
measure ; but under the occasional excitement of a 
rush of enstem ora diversion from lim to the regu- 
lar trade, he occasionally varies to a quite noticeable 
extent. It will not be the wisest possille course to 
judge all the other store-keepers by their conformity 
to his convenient but shifting standards, or tu xceuse 
them of unfairness in their dealings because they do 
not quite agree with him, if not in regard to the 
yards, at least in regard to the inches of which they 
are composed, 

There appears to be in these days a somewhat 
prevalent tendency to do exactly this unwise thing 
in theology and religion. We certainly have some 
standards of religious thought ; some thi: gs which we 
kuow with the assurance of the beloved disciple in 
his first epistle. These are so identitied with the 
whole system of what is called Evangelical doctrine, 
and with the whole organic Christian life, that they 
The great body of the 
Church . recognizes them centinually, 
thongh they are not always asserting them. The 
great body of the Christian ministry gives out its 
teachings upon this basis. Bert here atid there come 
men of marked individuality, who cannot do all their 
thinking within the lines ‘hat have been warked out 
by the past. They occupy ce: spicuous stunds ; they 
ery their wares in atone which attracts attention, and 
which brings custom ; in the main, people get good - 
value, though the relation of what they get to the 
ordinary meswsurements of truth and life may some- 
times Vary. 

Meanwhile, thousands of useful, practical Christian 
teachers are going on with their regular work in their 
accustomed way, aud it is neither wise nor right to 
measure either their work or their character by com- 
parison with these shifting starduards, these elastic 
yard sticks and hypothetical weights. et 

Aud yet just this is being widely done. One of 
the most thonghtful men of our day suggested as an 
hypothesis a possible probation after deat.. to certain 
classes. Immediately men began to be’ measured 
by, not even their acceptance of this hypothesis, but 
by their toleration of it. One must be quick to say 
Anathema ! lest he be himself anathematized. Con- 
Sregational councils felt called upon to muke this 
the turning point, and theological infauts just from 
the nursing bottle of the seminary were compelled 
to aflirm orto denounce, Another man, strong in his 
individuality, wide in his reading of books aud men, 
and of *‘the entire plauet,” holds forth on this same 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
‘d 
a 
| 
| 
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| 
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Lo 
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theme—among a multitude of others, He antagonizes 
Dorner; has hypotheses of his own to suggest, 
which, like those named before, need large explana- 
tion before they are understood by the many ; dis 
courses on probation in death and after death ; prog- 
ress of thovght here and beyond the sea; man’s 
temperance and woman's suffrage; Zollner on Spir- 
itism, Batler on Education, and Chunder Sen on 
Inspiration, We ean admire the boldm Ss, the vari- 
ety, and the assertion of this “platform,” without 
measuring the polpits and the press of the laud by 
their relation toits latest utterances, by their 
ified m oof its. state: 
even by their unquestiouing relianeé Mpon it as the 
most valuable modern of orthodoxy, 


uts and propositions, or 


but this is demanded by the over zealous ; and even 

His Lectureship, Myocit, intimates that whoever does 
hot uccept his we iv its us the 
ouly standard ure rr Whatever that 
word of awiul ituport may mean; aid ** Our own cor- 
respoucde of periodical Winleh demonstrates ites 
impartiality by alternately commending aud con- 
demning, asserts he tell who the nusouud men 
in the ministry of Boston are, by their marked 
absence from thy Monday Lecture ship, If that be 
so, it augurs ilifor the «oucadness of the Boston min- 
istry. Verhaps there are some of them too much 
Christians at work to be able to attend, 

We respectfully suggest whether, after all, we can 
do better than keep to the old divinely-civen stand. 
ard of measurement, not measuring ourselves by onr- 
selves, but bey thi law of Christ and the teachings of 
the New ‘Testament. If we take our reekoning from 
passing steamers, even if they are going in the same 
course with us, we shal! be likely te lose our way ; it 
is not even Well to sail bey the planets . let us Kee} to 
the tixed stars. If we must use standards let us take 
those that are fixed, not variable. 


WHITE ALREADY TO HARVEST. 
as are our readers with the names 

of the States and Territories of the Northwest, 
few realize whet a domain they represent, or appre- 
ciate their relizious opportunities and necessities, 
In 1854 tlie commerce of Minnesota eonsistéd of the 
exportation of a lew bales of furs and about Svv 
barrels of cranberries yearly, The capital of the 
Territory was then a small town, and dependent on 
Galena, Dubuque, and St. Louis for its supplies, 
river transportation. lew settlements had been 
projected or conld be maintained at any great dis- 
tance back from navigable water. The wonderful 
changes rince wrought arein the main due to lines of 
railroad that traverse in numerous direetions this re- 
gion, and have practically opened it te Immigration 
and created a ready market for all the laud can 
produce. Judge of this by a fact brought ont in 
some recent remarks of one of Minneseta’s railroad 
kings—J. J. Hill, of St. Paul. To discover how 
central this growing city has become,také a map of the 
United States and place one arm of a pair of div- 
iders at St. Paul and the other at Jacksonville, 
Florida. Move the latter northward toward New 
York, and you are three hundred miles ont tn the At- 
lantic Ocean ; move it toward the southwest and you 
are at the city of Mexico; move it tothe northwest 
aud it falls short by three hundred miles of reaching 
the utmost limit of fertile and productive country cap- 
able of sustaining a large population, The railroads 
have brought the Assiniboine and Saskatehewan val- 
leys aud those of Montana within forty-etght hours of 
St. ’aul, aud have opened to the inrush of an enter- 
prising population what else must have remaiued a 
howling wilderness. 

This same gentleman cut the steoeil which marked 
the first barre! of tlour ever manufaetured in Minne- 
apolis, and not daring to brand it in the name of that 
city or the State, then so Jittle Known as wheat cen- 
ters, it was marked by permission and sold as 
“Muskingum Valley Mills Flour, Troy, Ohio.” 
Now Minneapolis is the greatest tlour manufacturing 
emporium in the country, and has the best local 
wheat market in the world. The building of the 
Northern Paecifie Kailre md was in the face of all con- 
ceivable discouragemeuts, the scheme was pronounc- 
ed chimerical, the lands aloug its line worthless ; 
the year 1883 will see the liue completed to the 
P acitic ; and along the tracts once deemed unproduc- 
tive, and without water, ure to be found flourishing 
towns, rauging from 1,00) to 5,000 im population, 
and wheat farms of uusurpassed productiveness. 
This is now the territory which is fast filling up with 
the most energetic representatives of every State in 
the Union, aud of every uationality im the Old 
World, 


THE CHRISTIAN UNTON, 

Lhe work of moulding and religionsly earing for 
this heterogeneous population is a vaster and more 
urgent one than is yet popularly suppesed. The 
Congregationalists have 152 churches in Minnesota, 
out of which but 2° are as yet self-supporting. 
Some few of these have gone without pastors for a 
whole year, becanse the men conld not be found to 


minister to them, though repeatedly sought. Fifty | | 


per cent iuerease in both mon ¥ and men is necded, 
in order to supply new fields with the gospel where 
now there are vo religious services whatever. Ther 


Northern 


Dakotah and Montana, which is a fiekd by itself, 


are eleven Congregational ecburches 


wud has now a superintendent to look out for its 
needs, Theo oldest church dates back only to Issl, 
whic the Lewest Was lormit il u few Weeks since at Liv- 
Monutuna, 1000 miles weatof St. l’aul, 
the Northern Paucitic Ruilroad. Hlere is tie same 


old story- lack of meu aud funds, Fally a seore of 


missiouaries could be loeated at ones 
fields, and church buildiugs are imperatively needed 
at this mMomeut in at ieast half as lu these 
young towus may be found every phase of unleliet, 
the best aud worst elements of society niingied, 
und ministers of tact, taleut, and couseerated spirit 
tmaust be bad if the gospel is to make any heulway. 
Last year inone town, settled aud controlled largely 
by (rerman intidels, where Jesus Christ was once 
hung im efligy, where there has been practically 


no Christian Sal-bath, the Comgrepationalists 


have sueceede in sturting religions 
are building chapel—-some in the eommun 
ity contributing liberally—and mis 


siouary there who can preach ju German or Cnelish, 
and seems speclauly fitted for this Singular! Litlictalt 
if not Mupremising field. Aud this Gidertuking has 
opened the Low to secure 
(rerman-speaking p pulation im Northwest, 
They must have preaching in their oWn lanpgnage, 
and cau be reached by our methods, abd gatiered 
into churches of Evangelical faith, 1 we had the 
right sert of missiouaries tu seud to them. This im- 
mense field is yet in the iufaney of its development, 
aud only missionary operations on @ far larger scale 
will enable us to keep pace with its Immediate re 
ligious necessities. The wealthy churehes will be im. 
portuned to aid their struggling brethren tobnild then 
own desperately needed sanctuaries all over this vast 
home missionary section of the country, The Home 
Missionary Societies in the East will be asked to i: 
ercase their outlay,: specially in Minnesota and North- 
ern Dakotah, and to those the gronnd, notice 
sigus of growth and the promise of immigrants in num- 
bers this year likely to SUrpass those of prece 
one, it Secnis is if the immediate increase ol labor: rs. 
and of promptassistance to communities about to build 
their own churches, was the dictate of eeonomy and 
Christian euterprise. A grand popular awake) 

to the claims of home has long hope d 
for but it has not yet brew accomplished, 
past year has been one of saddest disappommtment in 
The latter could not apparentis 


reference to tien, 
be secured for the wultiplying fields, which sent 
their appeals ly every mail t> and 
missiovary boards for preachers. What this year's 
yields will be rematus to be seen ; but certainly ** the 
Macedonian cry,” which hurried St, Pani to a 
new continent and waiting peoples, Was never more 
urgentin our land than at this hour, All over the 
Northwest, all along the railroad line to the 
Pacifie, dotted with promisefal settlements, is heard 
the for missionaries and sanctuaries, 


Tre Churchman,” in an cditorial apropos of a re 
cent article in The Christian Union on © Tae Am: 
can Church,” does us the honor to characterize The 
Christian Union as ‘‘one of the foremost denomina 
tional newspapers in the country.” This unexpected 
confirmation, by so honored a contemporary, of a re 
cent letter from a subscriber, who enthusiastically 
clares that The Christian Union is the best Episeopa 
paper in the [ nited States, is very gratifying: ‘ut 
truth compels us to disavow the compliment. The 
Christian Union is not an Episcopal paper. The only 
church it belongs to is the Church Universal. 
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THE SPECTATOR 
Dear Speetator: 


You have had a dea! toeay abou’ the Prudeneéss of me art 
women entirely without fauit in thie matter? I fer one have eer 
driven to the concia-ion thal in cool, 
decidedly take the «ad. I not need to The w 


were to be witneseed in the corrdore of the Academyof Mieic s 
rehearsals of the Philha: monic Society, when there war often such a 


violent rosh of throng the Opem doors that 


men #tood aeide in amacecMent to watch tik tangied and hu 


weil-dre--ed women 


mass of femininity it*elf into the interior of the Academ, 
with bair diearranged and totlettes more or lees damaged. [am orc- 


casionaily led by the caigencies of providing for family watts The Christian | 


94) ~ 
‘ are ps wor 
£ 
“ ' 
“A “who wa r 
> \ ul w this letter te t 
- " with wrath and sorrow. 
po ston; thet inakes the prot.em and more difficult of 
solution. Not many sunmers ago the Spectator was epjoy- 
snd the besatiful Fcenery of the 
if ithe after-deeck of Steamer 
his sinovient and Waked 
hy alady or aventiems further interrogation 
ral, re} d 
Gentleman 
Whereupon the fair ooietly lifted the ehair and 
jt € te aris UDA) “1 T he re Wes & Calm) 
x > ti r re 
ver certificate of 1 breeding, ond that many 
netinets ought to save ber from the slightest 
af “y ity cof t! til pat Sti} ird ale rudeness 


Soectator Wee croesing ove of the Krooklen ferries 


The hight Waen the cation Waa invaded the cundy 
Dhe fend presented tue appesrance of young Man, 
c4arryiuy &@eack On bis arm from which he extraeted lemon- 
With sugar-tone-, and drop; +d them one by one, on 
way the lag [lis man 

" | strident coated lemon 
vent along. enre cong, 

rany Kind of hoarseness. Sweet, palatable, and refreshing ' 
Pach contains a prize,” ete, while the pas 


surreptiti ate the drope or let them rol! 


thee ror Woen he oud deposited the drops he pro- 
veeded to place in eacu lap & package of the candy. The 
sr Teurets that his owu moral courage did not sustain 
re @od that it rested on his Knee 

he Gend came uround sgain. There was no renson 
why eel iit to remain ther: (0a the eontrar 
Wee sign thy fort lding peddling aud pluy- 
it justruments,” and had the Spectator done 
duty te wonld have vone to the door, called the deck- 
bat and bad the your: man ejected isut he we pre- 


| ferr foendcure the annoyance rather than make himeelf 


©. dire sud propery rebuked 
end approached unfurled Lis umbrella and sbel- 

tere epealb its circumambient folda Tbe other 
yauers latighed with a tew sense of the value of the um- 
& Wespo if defe bse, Wh le the Spectator realized 
that he bad missed the chance of resenting a personal indig- 


nits It i< every one's rivht and duty to protest against the 
of burdening travelers with the eare of 
‘ want, and for which they have net 


eveo weked 


The Speetator was present at the meeting of @ literary 
lub the other day at which the sulject of Inspiration was 
ip for diseussion. There were twenty-five contributora to 
the disenssion, and twenty-six theories of Inspiration pro- 


one gentleman of a fertile turn of mind and a 
The first thought of 


nonnded 
jadicial itmpartiality furnvi-hing two 
the Spec Was One of &) prehension, lest ginid 


twenty five @toois the truth ioight fal to the ground; bats 


sulicead to Gissipaete this spy rebension en- 
tireis For be re ied tuat this was more 
counterhulaneed by the fact that so spiritual a topic awak- 
ber ut wid that while tt htiicmen con 
| Ce! tin the discussion differed a vood deal aa to whence 
the wind came and bow it went,‘they all agreed that the 


| 


sonod of it in the bible was abundantly suditie. 


(}Dristian | onion ucknowledyes the receipt of $5 from 
F . D. >. from au Subseriter, Hurt- 


n Sifrom W. Gaeport, N. ¥ from 
W. Mayard Haven; and *! fron J. F. P.. Havana, 
to be devuted to the sufferers from the ['alian foods Che 
ed.tors will take great pleasure in forwardiog these, and any 
othe receive,to loelt Corre spuoudent af 


fie Congregational Clu of New York City devoted ita 
eeavion on Monday evening last to a disecnsasion of the New 
lhe logy. opened by Dr. Newman Smyth and followed by 
Dre. J. KE. Rankin. Both papers will be published ino full in 
Week 
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THE WAY. 
By F. A. Hittarp 
7 HEN after weary traveling through life's day, 
We reach with ‘reuilling feet the bigher ploin, 
Which iz the distance seemed so hard to gain, 
We backward look and scan our toilsome way. 
We mark the dangerous steep, the Lidden snare, 
The diverse roads that Jed us far astray, 
The tempting toils that held ut day by cay 
Until we had no longer heart to dare ; 
And think, ‘tis well: we would not now retrace 
The destined path our fet So lately trod ; 
But turn in trust our few scant years to face, 
Aud meckly bend us to their chastening rod; 
Hoping, percharce, within them lies some grace, 
Not our desert, to bring us nearer God. 


EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENTS OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
By Hoarsar H. Bovesey. 

| IGHER education in France dates, properly, 

A from the time of the Great Revolution. Uader 
the ancien learning was not fashionable; the 
dazzing libertines of the Bourbon race had other 
things to occupy their distinguished brains than the 
instruction of their subjects. The Sorbonne, the an- 
cient University of Paris, was entirely in the hands of 


‘the Catholic clergy, who had in the course of centuries 


succeeded in building up aboutit a Cainese wall which 
no new ideas could scaic or penetrate. The worthy 
fathers drowsed over their breviaries, disputed occa. 
sionally with hair splilting sagacity over some knotty 
point of Aristotelian philosophy, and fought with much 
determination and spirit every innovation which threat- 
ened to disturb the indolent routine which had gained 
the approval of so many holy men in times gone by 
Then, as every ove knows, the 1 vohition came, ip 17>‘), 
and swept away the results of their pious labor. The 
world was to be made over agaio, tradition was to be 
once forall dethroned,and a newsociety was to be found: 
ed upon radically new and original principles. Usiversi- 
ties, colleges, and schools—in fact, all the educational! 
institutions of France— were suppressed, and the teach. 
ere, Wh» felt themselv-s, perhaps, in part responsible 
for the old abuses, became revo!utionary converts or 
fled fortheir lives. The Jacobin leaders then began to 
grapple with the educational problem, which every one 
felt to be va2 of paramount importance, and a series 
of | topian schemes, representiay a wonderful mixture 
of a sort of Visionary sagacity and absence of common 
sense, Were proposed to the various legislative assem- 
blies, debated, amended, and in the end rejected. At 
last, amid the chaos of contending projects, a system 
was finally devised which was supposed to embody 
the true spirit of the R volution, and iu accordance 
with which the so-called central schoo!s were estab 
lished in the fourth year of the Kt public. Learning, 
j the higher sense, was held to be something danger- 
ous, Which fostered aristocratic tendencies and alienated 
men from their allegiance to the R-public. ‘ The 
Republic bas no need of sar said the deputy 
Pouquier-Tinville ; and the educational prcj ets and 
debates both of the Convention and the I.rectory 
proved that nearly all the revolutionary chiefs shared 
this disgraceful opinion. Nevertheless it can hardly 
be questioned that this antipathy to learning was, from 
their point of view, quite justifiable, and argued a 
profounder insigut on their part than posterity has 
wziven them credit for. 

Tie central schools were founded, not as a substi- 
tute for the old universities, but as educational insti 
tutions of anew order, whose object it should be to 
furnish the full practical and theoretical equipment 
needed by a good citiz-n of the R:public. Tae curric. 
ulum, therefure, included not only mathematics and 
ancient languages, but also ail sorts of practical 
branches, such as Carpentry, sign-painting, working in 
gold and silver, cle.; but the greatest option was 
allowed each stutent to choose his studies with specia) 
reference to his future calling. A department of de- 
Sign (curs de dessin) which was really a school for 
artisans, where they were taught their future trade, 
Was au integral part of each central scloo!, and natu- 
raily presented many striking innovations. The pupils 
in this department were vo’ oblized to pursue any the- 
oretical studies, but were allowed to attend any 
lectures they might choose, and, judging by the re- 
port sent to the minister of the interior, their choice 
at times must have been somewhat eccentric. The re. 
port in question, written, or at least signed, by nine 
members of the constitutional convention, inthe eighth 
year of tae Republic, is a most curious document, and 
embodies vividiy the LU opian aspirations and the naive 
confidence in ‘‘ the people” which characterized the 
generation whose social philosophy had been derived 
from Rousseau and Bernardino de St. Pierre. 

The framers of the report complain that the lack of 


stability in public affairs exercises a very unfavorable 
effect upon public instruction. Every announcement 
of a change, even though it be a reform, is followed 
by lukewarmness on the part of the professors, dis. 
couragement on the part of the students, and the 
gradual desertion of the schools. Tae Council of 
Public Instruction therefore desire; instead of resort- 
ing to new changes of syster, to perfect the existing 
system to the extent of tucir ability. With this in view, 
they have written to each professor in the centra! 
schools of all the departments, have* required him to 
forward tothem his lecture manuseript for 
examination, to state from what authors he derived his 
knowledge, and what text books he employed in his 
elasses. Furthermore, the members of the Council have 
taken pains to ascertain whether the professors were in 
cordial sympathy with the new order of thipgs, and 
whether they embocdied the new philosophy of the R-v- 
‘oution in their daily class room teaching. The result of 
this inquiry had proved, in most cages, favorable; but 
a few deplorable exeeptions are parenthetically re- 
corded. 

“Tae Council, Citizen Minister,” the report con- 
tinues, ** were of opinion that there was but one single 
good method, only one natural order according to 
which the courses of study could be pursued with 
profit, and that measurcs ought to be taken to fix their 
juration in a uniform manner.” 

Tie following isa brief resumé of the must inter- 
esting passages in the remaiuder of the report: The 
departments of designs are the most successful and 
be most numerously attended of the Various courses 
in the central schools; they count from 100 —34~% stu- 
fents. in the course of ancient languages the difli u!- 
‘'y is frequen‘ly encountcred that the candidates who 
oresent themse!ves for admission Can néither read 
nor write. According to 4he law the professor is 
bliged to admit every applicant who has filled his 
twelfth year. The duration of the course averages two 
years; but some profess. think that one year is sufli. 
cient. The profe-sors themselves are of sound repub- 
can sentiment and show much zealin their calling; 
hut hardly one-third of their numberunderstand Greek, 
nd another disadvantage is that they write the French 
‘anguage very imperfectiy, taking oceasionally great 
iberties both wit) syntax and orthography. ; 

Toe course of s includes merely precepts 
und examples of eloquence and poetry. © .e professor 
as One model, another prefers another; the number 
f those who have thoucbtit necessary to quote or 
efer t> Latin or G eck authors is infinitely small. 
Tue course is not popular, and counts but very few 
students. The course of legislation Ought really to be 
‘alled the course of morals and legislation, but very 
‘ew of the professors unite these two branches. The 
Couneil, howcver, are about to address to them a cir- 
eular instruc'ing them asto the proper method of 
‘eaching, and defining tbeir duties im unequivocal 
erms. The ol)j ct of the course is not to educate 
profound jurists, snd still less learned political econo- 
nists or diplomats: it was estsblished with a view to 
fashioning virtuous men, and citizens Capabie of form. 
ing an intelligent opinion concerning their own inter- 
sts and those of their country. The attendance, 
however, on the lectures ia this course has been 
‘xtremely unsatisfactory. 

The criticisms of the courses of natural history, 
nathematics, chemistry and physies, history, and 
reneral grammar, I shal! omit because they present 
strikingly characteristic. Butthe general re- 
il-ctions with which the report coneludes are pervaded 
with the breath of the times, and might be well worth 
jioling if the space permitted. What especially im- 
presses the unprejadiced reader is the unlimited liberty 
granted to the students and the careful restrictions 
With which the professors are hedged about on ali 
siles. Que is therefore not in the least surprised to 
near that * the pupus by consulting nothing but their 
»wn caprices absolutely invert the order of ideas,” and 
that “‘the parents, obeying only their own prejudices 
ruorcil-cting zeal, ofteu remove their children from 
the most indispensable studics, or exact of them that 
they shall devote themselves immediately to branches 
of learning which presuppose the possession of the 
very knowledge which they have neglected.” 

In order to comprehend the many singular features 
in the modern French University system itis neccessary 
to cast at least a cursory glance at these educational 
experiments which engaged the attention of the vari- 
ous legislative bodies of the Revolution. A very orig- 
inal project was that of Masuyer, who paid with his 
head for his criginality. Muasuyer also professes to 
treat the pupils of the public schools as self-governi sg 
citiz:ns of the Republic. They should be lodged 
aboutiatue families of artisans, or in pensions, and an 
administrative council, appointed by themselves from 
among their own number, should draw up rules and 
regulations for their conduct. In cases of expulsion 
or other severe punishments the pupils were always 
to be consulted, and six of them should, in connection 


with a certain number of professors, constitute a sort 
of supreme court, from whose judgment there should 
be no appeal. They shoald make and mend their 
own shoes and clothes. They should eat standing, 
and floish every meal in fifteen minutes, ete. Who 
does not discover in this a very audible echo of 
Rousseau’s “Emile”? The chidren, Muasuyer evi 

dently reasoned, are nearer to nature than their eld 
ers, and their decisions are therefore likely to be juster 
and wiser than those of grown up men, intellectually 
and morally crippled by long conformity to the cus 

toms of a false and artificial civilization. In the mean- 
time it is a fact that at the time of Robespicrre’s fall 
two thirds of the whole population of France (¢. €, 
twenty out of thirty. millions) could neither read nor 
write. The Directory was, therefore, quite justified in 
refusing to lend egr to further parleying on the subject 
of higher education, and in devoting itsclf with the 
greater energy to the elementary iostruction of the 
masses. Jt was not until the year 1802 that acomplete 
and rational reorganization of whole educational sys. 
tem was proposed; this time bearing the impress of 
a master spirit which koew distinctly wlat it wished 
to accomplish, and knew, moreover, by what means to 
accomplish it. The real authorof the project of April 
20 1802 was no leas a person than the First Consul, 
Napoleon Bonapart:, who, with the author Foureroy, 
prepared the billand had it submitted to the Corpus 
legislaty That he regarded it, however, merely asa 
preliminary step appears from his remarks to bis co- 
laborer: ‘* This is only a beginning ; later we shall do 
more and better.”’ 

Nevertheless this bil! contains in embryo the whole 
educational system of Frauce as it gradually developed 
during the First Empire, and, in spite of the unessen- 
tial modifications which it has undergone Curing the 
various changes of povcrament, remainsunt!! this day. 
To trace these mod.fica’tions in their hist srical con. 
nection is beyond my present purpose; suffice it to 
say that the central schools were abolished, and 
lyceums, correspooding remoteiy to the German gym, 
nasia, were to take their piace. Toe course was to ex- 
tend through six years, and four thousand scholarships 
of one hundred and forty dollars each were to be 
granted by the State. The fertile idea of the R-volu- 
tion, that the State is responsible for the education of 
its citiz ns, was by Napoleon applied not only to the 
primary but also to the higher instruction. Toe En 
pire, being more far sighted than the Republic, could 
not dispense with sarants, but endeavored to encourage 
and facilitate their labor. The od university was re- 
established, and the College of France stimulated to 
renewed activity. The system was extremely simple, 
and in ita military uniformity and precision was pe 
culiarly suited to the genius of the French people. 
The Empire, like the K -volution, recogoiz-d but two 
agencies in modern civilization: the indiv.dual and 
the State; all co-ordinate and intermediate organiza 
tions, a3 the chureh, the religious orders, the com- 
munes, etc, lost their power of independent action, 
and their duties were voluntarily assumed by the diate. 
A’! the schools, from the highest to the lowest, were 
thus under the direct supervision of the Sate. The 
curriculum,. and even the distribution of hours in 
every school of acertain grade throughout the Em 
pire, were precisely the same, and the minister of pub- 
lic instruction could at any given hour of the day tell 
with tolerable certainty what any student or professor 
in Nancy, or Bordeaux, or Muirseilies, was at that 
mement doing. The centralization of power was com- 
plete ; no room Was granted for individua] or local 
preferences. 

The higher education, as re-organiz by Nipoleon 
I, was furnished by institutions of three distinet 
kinds, all of which are yet in operation’: 1. Technical 
schools, offering instruction in certain practical | 
branches, such as civil-engineering, mechanic arts 
etc. 2 The faculties of science and letters, which 
correspoid approximately to our American colieges, 
and whose oflice itis to further what we call liberal 
culture without special reference to any practical call- 
ing. HKitablishments of a purely scientific charac- 
ter, dedicated to independent research, and laboring to 
increase the fund of human knowledge. To this last 
order belongs the College of France, an important in 
stitution which, on account of its unique character 
and the many famous men who are at present con- 
nected with it, will amply repay a detailed study. To 
the second order belongs approximately the ancient 
Sorbonne, commonly known as the University of Paris, 
although the enlargement of its sphere of activity 
since the time of i's re-establishment has quite 
changed its original character. The Sorbonne, at the 
present day, bears in its external arrangements some 
resemblance to Harvard ; around the ancient classical 
nucleus (the faculties of science and lett+-rs) a number 
of special schools have gradually grouped themselves, 
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‘See Renan ; Questions Contemporaines,” pp. 57, "3. (Parla; 
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and have borrowe:! something of the glory of the old 
historic name. A Preteatant, and a Cathole Divinity 
School, a Law Schow!, a School of Medicine, a Scheo! 
of Mines, ‘and several others of minor portance have 
crowded into the fine old courts, sod almost smothered 
the origins! andl veritable Sorbonne. The lectures in 
the faculties of science and letters are very slimly 
attended, «xc -pt by loungers and foreizn young ladies, 
who like to have vratuttous lessons’ in while 
all the special schools are comparatively 
The educational pr: e'sof the Freneh Revolution 
are especia'iy snteresting to us because We Cannot 
Tecegnmizing iu them ccrtuin ideas Wiieh are 
widely diitlused among Aniericans of oi) elasses. Pore- 
most amooy is the p thint un- 
fits fe: practical iife, making bom Imeapahie of 
taking pract cul Views of practical subieets, 
ymmon sense, toe aveorare untrained intellect, ts 
supposed to With tue most tutri- 
cate juestions, and spceial study, instead of 
being an sid toward the rournon cf the probléms of 
yoverumie nt, israthers ip muddle the brain and 
make it incapalle 
more popiiar wilh Americano dem cacy than they were 
with the French. ‘The State trou'les itsel® “with 
clementary tustruction, leaving edueation to 


no 


corporation: icdustrial schools Lave been 
founded among us bcaring « tamily resemblance to the 
central achools of the Ki-volution, and ignoring, ike 
them, the plysiclogical tact that severe plysiesl and 
mental labor, if carnied on Will break 
down even the strongest from the 


failure of Utopian schemes of this order hat Many a | 


useful lesson may be learned; aod the volumea pub 
lished annually by the pour des Que tions 
Sujere in Paris contain series of 
papers which are full of practical sugvestions te edu 

cators the word over. 


ECHOES FROM THE PEOPLE 
THE NEW THEULOGY.—A PROTEST. 

HAT is it? is the question now not infrequent- 
\ y asked of press andclerey. And te tell what 
itis men are now tryiny, in the pulpit and through 
the press. The lovers of innovation, sensation, and 
other ofttimes degenerating themes, have heen trying, 
are now trying, to put on it—-the ‘* new theology”—the 
most winning and enticing aspect possible, that when 
men know it they may pot know it as an offensive 
thing. Therefore we should na urally > Sar et ita man- 
ifestation a'ooy lines that are t> men of all degree most 
attractive. And could we give « more pleasing name 
to the new the logy than that with whieh tts friends 
love to designate and deecribe it as the theology of 
lowe? Our tirst impressions are often our ruling im- 
pressions. Hence the aced iy, necessity -of giving 
the new the slo.ry & pleasant aspect, that having onee 
looked men may desire to turn and look again. And 
having once gotten people interested, the battle may 
be said co be more than half won) Dut this ia not all 
The undercurrent must not, at frst, differ too much 
from surface Appearances hence the new theology is 


antithetically stated, and the seeming har ! parts of the | 
old theology are c yntrasted with the love and loging of | 


the new. Then the statement ts made that the antith- 
theses when “literally accepted arc misleading,” all of 
which tends to keep up a pleasant exXterpor, and goes 
to make one think that, notwithstanding the apparent 
differences, the newis really more orthodox than the 
old. 

The new ticology is, however, it scems to me, de- 
ficient in this; that it is looking towards present results 
and forgets the dangers of a future cdegeneraey. Dili- 
gent for the now, the future is forgotten. Ilenee the 
new theology magnifies (that is the hest word) the 
loving element in our conception of God, and eorres- 
pondently diminishes to a minimum thinkable or con- 
ceivable the justice of God. Al! if i is not checked, 
if ite unsound snd evil tendencies are not diseovered to 
men, I fear that the desire to promote the well-being 
of the now will only lead to & humanttarianism such 
43 will practically degrade Christianity, and make it 
but little or no better than a system of buman philan- 
thropy. As yet, I believe, no Larm has been done, but 
when men begin to exalt one trait of divinity (or any- 
thing else) at the expense of aoother, or others, equally 
prominent, then fanaticism of some sort or other must, 
sooner or later, result. Just now, as faras I know 
them, Ihave no doubt but that the men whe have 
sfarted and are engaged in this {movement are devout, 
pious, learned, competént men. bat so have been 
many, if not all the leaders of the great movements 
which have turned men away frome God, and which 
have conduced to ecclesiastical diversity and enmity 
rather than unity and love. Generally, [ believe that 
it may be said that the leaders of such movements have 
been well-intentioned, but heither have their good ia- 
tentions, nor will they, restrain the lawless element that 
will come in sooner or later. 
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| Lean see antinomianigm ahead in the new movement. 
No matter if it tv intended to inculeate holiness of 
| life and purity of purpose. When we once lose sizht 
oof moral obligation, dependent as it 1s aad must be in 
| ultimate analysis upon the Lord (icd, as Creator, as 
‘ one who is able to reward and puciéh, as one who wil: 
require us to give answer touching deeds done in the 
tlesh, the other will come. Fiom such a ereia, God 
save us! The new theology will deo for Christians 
well advanced in holiness of Irving; tut for sinners- 
never, At willdo for those who, by patient and con- 
| tintin! striving in well-doing, have entered tmto the 
courts of the Lord and the beauty of holiness; but 
for those who are dead in sin—acrrer. Tt will do 
for those who have experienced, or co, day by day, 
the blessedness of being in the presence of the Pather 
ofall men; for those who delight in ribaid talk 
in the uncleanness of sin, in the inijuities of the 
world, in the power of tte adversary-— those whe, in 
the words of Paul, knowing the ordinance of 
that they which practice such things are worthy of 
| death, no* only do the same, but also consent with them 
that practice them”’—never, No, no; the new 
theology will not do for such ones; bat will only serve 
to plunge Lhose who, as yet, have a wholesome fear of 
the lash wicldea by conscience, deeper and deeper into 
the depths of sin and crime by taking from conscience 


‘its powerteo sting. 
| 


Toe new theology ? No, no; let ushave the olf! Bat 
if it must needs come, make it esoteric. for the favered 
few, aspiritual aristocracy: anc let these be theologians 
| well grounded. far advanced, conticmed, habituated, if 
it be possible, in the holiness of life, heart, and purpose. 
Hut let the exoteric be the same old body of doetrine 
| that made our Wyclitfes. Husses, Savonarolas, Luthers, 
Caivins, Kooxes, our Jeremy Taylor, Banyan, Baxter, 
| Watts, PD Wesley, ete., almost 
laese and many as noble, thouch not known to fame 
cid the old theology make; the Coristian world to day, 
's plilanthropy, its science, it+ philosephy, ite multi 
form energies came by the old theology. Wisat exn 
leave a more glorious heritage, what engender more efti- 
cient results ¢ 

True it is that there has been, sad is, and will be, to 
some extent, narrowness, bigotry, and an intelorant 
wennest along with the theology we love, but these 
are human interpolations, and have no partin the grand 
God given system of doctrine by which we are what we 
are. Let us not, then, eulogize the new too highly nor 
neglect the old Let us not unduly drag forward the 
one and repress the other, lest peradventure it be found 
that we are tighting against Gil. 


- 


JACK GUDLESS 


\ N article in your issue of April 5'h., entitled 


Too True,” may be called, I suppose, a ringing 
| self-reproach.. It bears with it the editer’s suspicion, 


nothing Ise, that the ‘‘Salvatioa Army,” so caller, 
may have a epecitic and fruitful work to do in ie own 
way, along the lower ranges of our common life, and 
it acknowledged frankly that perishing souls do not 
need elegant language, nor de those who-desire to 


succor them waste time in etijuette. All this empha 
siz-s What Wehave all felt; namely, that there is 
| conservative and dilettante side to religion that ta tts 
weak sile. And if this is true in the practical duties 
of life, it ie, I think, no less true in the domain of re 
ectusl activity I 


ligious tnouzht and veneral intel 
desire therefore as a layman to call your attention to 


part ofthe Toristian teachers. While there are thou 

sands ef men dying from exposure and negieet, like 
the supposititions ‘Jack Godless.” there are tena of 
thousands being poisoned to death by the indefatigable 
and virulent ministers of infidelity. What are we do 

ing to combat the specious errors that are lodging in 
the minds of the multitudiaous young men of average 
‘intelligence? [)) not understand me to say that Chris- 
tiae thinkers at this day are idle. Par from it’ The 
press teems with Christian books; the pulpit resounds 


century. But, alas! these great streams of thought 
flow on in theirown chaunels. The Jack Godless who 
reads the daily papers, the magazines, and the reviews, 
does not encounterthem. D).es the smart young man 
of our day know anything of McCosh’s “ Criteria of 
Truth”? Does he read Caristlieb, or Dorner, or the 
‘ Princeton Review "? Dothe arguments and evidences 


of literature, and reach the masses? I[ think not. 
There is an element of exclusiveness here that keeps 
these fine fruits of the century in a walled orchard, 
while the tendril philosophies of Spencer and Huxley 
and the germinant negations of French and German 
positivism spread all along the damp ground. 

Take Mr. Ingersoll! as an example. It is all very 
well, Mr. Editor, for you to say, in your comfortable 
study, that he is unworthy of rejoinder from scholars. 


reporter! hy all the papers, whose falsehood and errors 


sent broadesst in pamphlet form, and who invari 
ably makes the shallow an! unwary believe that he 
the warrant of seience andl the support of reasen 
for his assertions. must be worth ex ire Hl is at 


enst entitled to the criticism that we bhestow mpon 


‘ther entertamers who donot profesat> teach, The 
religious pres# takes it for that njinary 
Intellivence ean detect and combat Ingers: errors aa 
they flow. But the religious press is wrong it 
takes eX .raordinary intelligence to airy, 
sentimentality, meudacity, wild Wester: 


combined, and to exhibit themin their tr 


pay, Can Strike the proper balance. 
Americanism. I[t i< miasinatic. and 
hn lonys to the bottoms and marshes of ir eetiys 
leveiopment. What we want isthe good old ouinme 


o heroie dose? Of popular truth; that ia to say, trutl 
putin sueh shape that it can be instantly aporehended 


ressoniow faculty left. 


You are Very apt to assume that we ‘ayme und] we 
young men of the worid, arc as familiar with +: the 
( ufistian arguments as You are ; and vou havea : 
ar’s repugnanee to yoing over old ground It isa 
false error, We haven't time to be. We vet our 
attering of Science ALTCA iv cliure fior iv the 
cheap and popular form. But we have to gotet 


ibrary fer our Christin arguments. Ti) meet the 
eurrent sonmhistries of science we have nv cuteehisn 

To ask for Batler’s “Analogy "would make us appear 
tke fogies, but tocall for Age of Reason 
hike the spiritof the times. Are Bolingbroke 
indi Rousseau so much more vital and enduring than 
the Brilgewater Treatises, 


that a man ean draw 


| thousands by quetirg them and nobody remembers 


cnough of the latter to make answer ? 

Pardon me forhaving sail much. Leo widely 
mong the young men who are in the struvgle for ex 
istence, and if amazes me to see how many of the net 


of infi telity have stuck ty them, an! how few ef 


| tue blossoming truths have been planted along th 


bard and trodden pathway. 
spectfully, A MAN I‘ Dy-Ways 


THE AMERICAN CHURCH 


I must speak my thanks for your words on the 
Ameriean Chureh. ‘“‘A truly catholic church uniter 
Ly spiritual fellowship” ts net any mere thar 
(Christianity is go. It weuld recuire large page 


what seems to me to he correlative negligence on the | 


write down the evils of denominationalism as they have 


come under even my limited observation: What eas 
be dome? Speak out, as you do. Scatter th 
s by means Of the j virnals magazines Butter 
stil’, let the past rs who fee! the evil 
them, ¢! at tian, face it with the courage of Christ 
hl il his ve for ti per ple. Ti at 
nunchetion, OF eVen criticism, but painful saerifice. A 
yic'ding to one another on the pastors and ent 
erevations Means if many cases the surrender of liws 
hardest to hear, Denominationalis<m a'Tords salary 
house, and food to many families, and is upheld to # 


wreat extent by the anxious «jnestion. What shal! we 
ent 7” et There were martyrs in the bevinniog who 
wonthrouch suffering. Judaism, as well as secularism. 


stiil threatens, not with axe and tore). but with instru. 


ments more refined but oo less ern “sith in 
Christ who may bring the kingdom of ecclesiasti- 
cal patronage is €asy ; it is cven easy to work and suf 
fer for our party and the prai-e it gives: but faith 
Christ crucified—how hard it is! Is it wot true ew 
now that the Witness is a martyr? and shal! we not 
find the unity we long for in patient suffering? Is 
not the cross the bond? Before this destructive an- 


tavonism of ehurehes gives way, wou't yreat many 


of us have to “give up"? It seems to me our de- 
nominationalista Ought to bend over the word [ 
James, and stady them bari Love one another, as I 
have loved you.” (2. 


with the new liberality and the new knowledge of the | 


CANDIDATES FOR THE MINISTRY. 
Readers of the Union have perused with much in- 
terest, noe articies in yr rur rece nt num 
ing the diminished supply of candidates for! 


‘tian min:stry, and inquiring after the causes of such 


on that side percolate down through the lower strata | 


diminution. Leeafess to some surprise that what seem 
to me twochicf causes of this threatened ** dearth ” ar 
scarcely touched upon by your correspondents. 

1. Comparatively few are coming forward to the 
ministry in our denomination (the Congrevational) be 
cause they have not been sought where the Il ly Ghost 
largely provides. I mean to say, that while the attain- 
ments of a varied scholarship and the graces of elo- 
uent speech are desirable, God has chictly sought and 
honored preachers of only common education, good 
sense, deep religious experience, and self-denying toils 


A man who can assemble five thousand people, who is | for the salvation of sinners. Sure | am that seores 


A. B. 
| 
po 
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may now be found in the Congregational churches of 
New York, of trusted, honored men of middle age, 


diligent stu ients the Bible, and of rich, growing ex- 
periences in the faith—miany of whom have been often 


| 
| 
| 


impressed that they ought to preacu—who might be 


called at once into the ministry; and whe, under 
judicious counsels and guidance of our Associations, 
would grow to be exceilent pastors, and more eflicient 
in conversions of the wicked than most of us older pas- 
tors have been. Us fortunately, Congregationalists have 
shunned any save what is called ** Learned Ministry ;” 
that is, a ministry long and expensively taught in 
schools and books, but not always Jearned in (he rich- 
est, noblest, most essential wisdom. Asa consequence, 
our denominsation, though earliest in the land, to-day 
numbers scarcely four hundred tlousand, wiile the 
Baptists and Methodiste, though later in time, but 
having followed more closely gospe! order in respect 
to their ministry, count up a» membership of twe mill- 
ions cach. 

It often seems strange that our denomination bas not 
moved strongly fur what is popularly termed ** Lay 
Ministry,” in view ot the Shown histories of Coarles G. 
Finney, David Marks, John E Vassar, Moody, Sankey, 
and Wiilt!c, many other such saintly and mighty 


preachers of the word, direct from the business walks | 


of life. 

2 Another thing more necdful to prevent a dearth 
of ministers is « higher standar® through the churches 
of Christiun self-denial, bonest consecration, which 
can be seen to be just what is professed, and persona! 
experience of the power of prayer. 

long asthe bulk of Christian disciples abide in 
the seventh of Ii »mans, not much is to be effected but 
perpetual backsiidingsio ninety out of a membership of 
one hundred. But let the gospel of arenewed, enriched 
experience, which has lifted the pastor’s soul into the 
eight chapter of Romans, be poured upon the people, 
and disc’ples wil be multiplied of such spiritual 
Strength as will preach —as feel that they must 
preach. 

of you~ corresp ndents, I notice, thinks that 
some yourg men turn away from the ministry because 
pastor,! settl: ments are insecure, because of the cur 
rent methods of procuriig 4 parish, and because there 
is not liberty of theological thought. If this be indeed 
true, it would be well to inquire whether such persons 
yet understand or bave accepted the essential terms of 
discip'eship. Matthew x , 27, 2). 

Tae yullic press some time ayo neticed that a 
Scottish Presbytery had thea recently discussed at 
length this question: Which’ is most important ; 
that we devote ourselves t&) conversion of the wicked 
up to the average faith of churches, or labor to raise to 
a much higher standard professe:| disciples?" The 
Scottish brethren were said to have decided that their 
work ought to be in and for the churches. 

This fact affords us a hint of what a'une can prevent 
a sadder, sadder dearth of candidates for useful minis- 
try. Miner. 

SyRacuse, April, 1583 


THE DEARTH OF MINISTERS 

I suppose the dearth of ministers is an indisputable 
fact; yet one meets with incidents which make this 
cry appear needless. Here is an instance: In ap Esst- 
ern State is a ycung minister who has deemed it ad 
visable to seck achange of pastoral service. For six 
or €izht months he bus used all houorable available 
means to bring himself int) communication with va- 
cant churches, but, with one exception, all in 
vain. The Western missionary ticids were open to him, 


he knew, but be has bad no conviction that be would 


fit exact'y into that worl. Iits failure in commanding 
a Suitable sphere is, however, not to be charged to past 
or present incapacity. The H. M. S. secretary of his 
S:ateis ready to give him cordia! commendation. He 
kows him tc be active, intelligent, and energetic. 
The people of his preseat cha:ge are perfectly unani 

mous and urgently earnest in their desire to 
retain his services ‘They concede that his minis- 
tration of the church has been discreet and efficient. 
Some go so far as to claim that his removal now wil! 
imperi! the future existence of the society. Tuere is 
@ nearly universal concession that -his preaching is 
comforti:g, instructive, edifying, and generally helpful. 
N> complaint or criticism iv heard as to his conduct of 
the work of the church; but on every hand commen. 
datioa is free and hearty. Taough the people feel 
that for his financial support tucey have put forth larger 
effort than ever before, they yet express their willing- 
ness and determination to increase it ; perhaps to the 
extent of twenty five or thirty per cent. These facts 
are alduced as proof that he is not an incapable. 
They may be an indication that he ought to remain in 
his present pastorate; but they, all the same, illustrate 
the difficulty of a worthy minister obtaining a parish. 
They distinctly exhibit what a previous writer 
pointed out of the insufliciency of the pres- 


ent methods of intreduction to a parish. In | 


the case of the minister of whora mention is here 


having only the common school education, but most made, there came, at one time, the temptation to with- 


draw altogether from the ministry, as he suffered such 
& painful sense of humiliation at having to make such 
numerous applications and to no purpose. Ile ad- 


dressed the ministerial bureau, but only to receive no 
answer, though stamp was ineloged. He felt, with 


your former correspondent, that **a man of proper 
self-respect and of tine modesty hesitates to advertise 
himeclf, shrinks from importuning his friends, and 
‘ministerial bureaus’ are not always available or satis. 
factory.” Then, when one obtains a hearing as a can- 
didate, to fin l that he is brought into direct competi- 
tion, if not cor thet, with from ageore toa hundred able 
and honorable brethren, is enough to turn him aside in 
disgust, and with few compunetions of conscience, 
when be hears this talk about the dearth of ministers. 
Such experiences have doubtless done much to create 
ani inercase this dearth. Beyond question, there are 
numbers in the ministerial ranks who persistently re- 


fuse to heed the apostolic injunetion to * endure hard- 


ness a8 & wood soldier of Jesus Carist;” yet there is 
much hardness that ought not to be imposed. and 
would not be, if some wiser methods were devised for 
arranging in respect to ministerial supply. It is worth 
noting that this famine of ministers is found chieily 
among Congregationalists and Daptists—the two de- 
nominations which sare most deficient and fau!ty in 
arranging for the mutual introduetion of churches and 
ministers. Something ought to be done, and done 
promptiy, or this trouble will continue in the future 
even as now. Men of tine feeling and keen sensibility 
—uand it is exactly these we need—will refuse to expose 
themselves to the disagreeable and vexing trials 80 
frequently attending a transference of gospel service 
from one field to another. There is no insuperable 
(itiiculty in the way of arranging some far more satis- 
factory method of transference than those to which 
inany are now under the necessity of resorting. 
WatcuMan. 


ADOLF. 
By Heres 

W I. were sauntering lazily down the maia street of 

| Santa Barbara that January morning. The 
mayvic of California sunshine had stolen over our 
Senses. Successive pictures of rose covered cottages, 
brown adobes, aud whitewashed * Chinatown " were 
photographed on our brain. A tush of red geranium 
floated before our mental vision, The dull lapping of 
the Pacitic lulled our sense of hearing. Then, just as 
we turned the corner by the Post Office, we ssw this 
Murillo picture: A team of milk-white goats before a 
rudely fashioned cart; holding their reins, a brown- 
skinned, dreamy-eyed M-xican boy. His smal! som- 
brero was set back on the dusky locks. His teeth 
gicamed in the sunshine as he bestowed o. us a 
friendly smile. No wonder that the artist soul «of 
Francesca was aroused. After a moment of silent ad- 
miration she addressed the object that provoked it. 
Would he come to have a pieture made of him? 
Where did he live, and what was his name? Tuere 
Was a merry lauczh of assent to the first query, a sibi- 
lant jumble of Spanish syllables answering the last 
two. And we gave our address and reluctantly kft 
the scere. At the appointed hour Francesca sct her 
palette, but po model appeared. Oa the third day we 
sallied forth in quest of our lite brown knight. 
Among the soft syllables Francesca was sure she 
bad beard the name Silvio, and with this clue we set 
out for *‘ Spanish Town.” 

I: is like a transformation scene When ose leaves be 
hind American Santa Barbara, with its pretty cottages 
ani fragrant gardens, aod is in the brown bareness of 
that goodly portion of the town where only Spanish is 
spvken. Houses and soilare all alike—of. hard-baked 

lobe. But the coloring is soft Ochres and umbers. 
The broke. tile roofs make jagged, pieturesque lives 
against the sky, their dimmed burnt siennas grow 
warm under the sunlight. 

An occasional stragyiiag mass Of scarlet geranium 
relieves the monotone of brown. Sometimes a dropping 
penper tree wiih hangiog stems of red berricvs veils 
sharp outlines of the newer houses. 

Tie story of our search is long. None of the 
friendly, half-clad children knew a boy named Si |vio. 
Sad-eyed Mexican women put the inevitable black 
shawls over their heads, and framed themeelves in 
their doorways, but could not help us. Of goats there 
were plenty, but none of their OWners were Silviag. 
At one door we were met by a black-bearded Spaniard, 
handsome enough to have stepped out from a Velas- 


quez Canvas. 

By diat of many signs we explained our errand, asd 
received satisfactory assurance that his son was not the 
boy we sought, but we could not entirely disabuse the 
mind of our handsome host of the idea that we were 
there to enjoy his society. He regretted vehemently 


his inability to converse with us. We ‘eft him smiling, 
gesticulating, and reiterating, pow fem, T oun 
derstand /ngles”’ 

In al Spanish Town just one inhabitant proved 
unfriendly. An old crone’ sat sunning herself on the 
doorstep. As we approached to interview her she 
jumped up and clattered in, then peeped at us and 
muttered malevolently from tie ambush of the half- 
closed door. 

Finally we learned where Silvio lived; also that his 
name was not Silvio at all, but Adolf Sivas. His 
mother told us thathe was a! work in the country, and 
would come to us on his next holiday. 

When that day came we went down to make sure of 
Francesea’a mode! A group of A lolfs of lesser de- 
gree smiled a friendiy welcome as we the door: 
stop. While we waited for their brother we looked in 
at the sashless window and wondered that so bare a 
place should be considered habitah’e. Adobe thor, 
adobe walis, and adobe eeilings: a mud heuse in 
earnest. Present!y the door of the only other room in 
the house opened, and Adolf appeared, smiling just 
ashe had that day behind the goats. His hair was 
brushed shiny, and bia shirt and eo liar were spotless. 
Francesca thought ruefully of the picturesque felt hat 
and ragged bicouse, but one could sec that Adolf un 
derstood the proprieti s. 

With anxious promptituve this naive little genth 
man explained why he had not kept his word. “I 
deed mean to come, but I bave a place to work and 
have nottimets tell you.” Even curtailed Anglo Saxon 
was made mitsival by his soft southern aceent and 
pretty rising inflections. 

While Francesca sketched it fel! to me to entertain 
Adolf. He enjoyed hugely the story of our search 
for him, saying ** Yes?’ in the softest tone of delight 
when particularily pleased. When I came to the old 
woman Who hal hobbled (ff so anyrily he laughed 
outright. *‘ IT have heard. Ste leeve near tous. Se 
say she will take « broom after you.” Then he re 
lated how this same old hag had been very cross and 
ugly to her husband, and how he had died. Adolf 
addel retlectively : I theenk he mean to do it.” We 
heard of his mother and brothers, of the school were 
he had learned English, and of his work. Once he 
had been away from Sinta Barbara. Ile went back 
in the hilis to work, and he told in great glee how 
there had been a snow-storm one day and he had 
played snowbal!. That was nuts to Adolf, for down 
here by the sea the snow melts before it reaches the | 
ground. 

As his soft, well-bred voice charmed our ears we 
could searcely realiz: that Adolf had been born in an 
adobe hovel. In answerto the query if he bad ever 
been unhappy, he said, ** 1 deed cry when my mother 
was seck ;” and that was the only cause for sorrow he 
could remember. 

When Adolf said he must go, Franecsca gave him 
some money, ani asked bim to come again. Ile 
gianced at the silver and a shadow came into his eyes. 
After a moment’s hesitation he ssid ‘Good bye!’ 
and went withou' thanking her. We were the more 
surprised, because it was bis only breach of polite- 
ness. 

Oa his next boliday this might-have-becn Uescend- 
ant of the Cid appeared again with smiling eyes. We 
showed him pictures, and among them a portrait of 
Garfield. Ltold bow he had died and what a good 
man he was. ** Deed you know him?” “No! ** Then 
how did you know ;” laughed Adolf, with a ripple of 
amusement at my fictitious earnestness. When we 
offered him money again he thushed and refused it. He 
did not wish to be paid, but had taken the first money 
because he owed just the amount. Evidently there 
bad been a struggle in his mind hetween the spirit of 
justice and a strong sense of propriety; justice had 
conquered. Dear itttle Spanish gentleman, your sim- 
ple notion of honor might teach many of us a lesson. 

After this Adolf came nearly every week. Once he 
brought his accordion and played us scraps of tunes, 
He rolled his dreamy eyes in veritable treubadour 
fashion and played ‘* Grandfather's ( ock,” Spanish 
love songs, and ** Yankee Doodle” in funny mixture. 
In spite of the dliscords we could honestly say that we 
had enjoyed his playing, and Adolf was happy. 

When spring came he found a place several miles 
from Santa Barbara. Mayhap he will grow up intoa 
bearded, flerce-luokiny Spaniard before I see bim 
again. Rest assured I shall always retoguiz: the 
gentle, courteous Adolf I know now, if he become ever 
80 like a bandit. 


The parable of nature in this beautiful season ought 
to fiad its spiritual analogue in every earnest life. 
After every barren period there ought to follow a 
new and wider fertility; the meditations and com- 
muniongs of silent hours of inaction must issue ip 
beautiful hours of work. ‘The winter of inactivity 
comes to all, but it is only as a preparation for a new 
harvest. 
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count of Lis minutes will flod some waste; economize 
the mioutes and the busiest life wil! yield some hours 
for reading. 

Lick of money no longer means lack of reading 
matter. In every community there are book ownera 
who are glad to loan their volumes lo tierce who want 


HOW TO BEGIN READING, 
By W. Manure. 
SE whe have culture, lei-ure, books, or money, 


Will omitthis article from their wee kly reading of bi 
because there and power to be in it, 


them for serious work; the iitciiivent lover of a wood 
‘kK, Who loves not because it is costly oF rare, but 
The Christian Union ; it is addressed to unread pev- 
ple, to busy people, to people who have fo shelves of | covets the @pportunity of putuog bia treasure lit 
books, and to people whose p race are tooliehtto make | lands that will get out of it some of the revenu of 
orders on the booksellers cither or possible. 
safe to say that the communities are few in whieh the 
boy or man who is bent «oi eiucatiag binself through 


books, but bas no mouey to buy, cannot bonae®. This 


Into one or the ether (of there intter cater Wwies con- 
siderable part of the world falls: and in spite of the 
fact that books on reacting continue to multiply there | 
is always a newaudience, and » few additional sugges- | presupposes. ab «ute poverty 
Since the days of Ad some means, and by a little self-denial eam pot aside 
dison, Steele and De Foe, the real movement of litera. | small sums for books. 

ture has been democratic; its appeal lies more and | ersture, and not all of itis of 
more to the great constituency of thoee whe read, less | to clear type and a fair pause. Letsiirée Moment 


the Franklin Square Library, and tie E Zevir 


hut meost per 


tions May not prove valuc- ess 


iensive to ao eye rained 


snd less to the few who are « 
and opportunity te bring literiry creations to the 


“quipped by gift, training | ries, 
Library meet the wants «{ very moderate purses; and 
judgnrent seat cf crit cul auth rity. | his ln one form or anevher almost all the ¢) 
change of attitude it) write AWAY fri tr Lior re a. erature are 7 ‘ st sur] rising! w 


courts and universities towards popular life, needs and | ail our ane larger towns are pul) it ics 


tastes, has essentiaily ilified the form ¢ f the book from W b, i snces, nS ean liawn 

the cost of it, andthe method of celling it. Pt ia now without cost, and even where a charg made it is su 

bound substantially but inexpensively, it is reduced in sma | that moat people can Meet if X Cents & Weuk 


price, itis seld directly to readers upon its Own at 


is a very small sum, but aside for the it wil 


pay the annus! fee of Limes ifs, Which brings Willi 


reach collect s of b 


tractiveucss, not «tlered to patrons Whese sub- 
flattery of the decd 


Something | spend a 


KS Whieh titel ars 


scriptions are in proportion to the 


cation, nor to collectors of wreat libraries. and st lressures uti- 


of beauty has been sacrificed for the uniformity ofbind. | touched. If one ts really in earnest books are always 


ing Which has superseded the oll fashion of making | accessible. 
every purchas rbis own binder: but books are | il is One thing to Lave a desire to read and 
mensely cheapened in price by way of compensation. | other to know what to reat; the shelves Of our libra 


r it is the resele r anil not the be Whose lies, ked tier above 1 ilise Tuiber 


claims are tor be heard first. Stimulate ope who has uct gained & Hired’s-eye 
The popularization of literature may mean a good | view of literature and learned what he ean leave us 
deal of thin intelligence spreal over a broad surface, | read. Ose book at a time is the rule forthe selolar ne 


but it is a siirriog of thes T) that ma pe tter than jess Luan for Lhe bewlone book iS Never 


absolute neglect and sterilty ; the man whe has been | couraging. It is a mistake to begin with theory: 
his own teacher by the a there is a great danger of dying of it. Degin by read 


fill the place of the trained scholar, 


of low-priced books will not 
hut he isan im ing what interests you; if you want to eullivate your- 
mense advance on the man Whose tutellcet la dormant |) self and yet bave vot formed the habits and tastes of 
The fact | an: rderly reader, do not attack Grote or lume, but 
take Something that can be read with pleastre It is 


vel incl end with M 


and whose intellectual life is rudimentary. 
that people read in vrester nuinters than ever befor 
does not involve the extinction of the seleet mulienece fetter to begin with a poo 
of the cultured ; 
now surrounded by. a promise of fertility instead of a | beyond him. 
desert. 

That man, be he lawyer, merchunt, farmer, or me- | | 
chanic, is dwarting and maiming himself who does not 


if Simpy means tha! the arable soil is than to begin with Matthew Arnold and pever ret 
Most peopie exhaust thetasel¥es on a 
Inn Whieh Includes as many bouks a3 good library ; 
tollin and Gibbon have slain regiments of possible 
ren It is an immeuse udvactage to row with the 


broaden his exnernence aud wilen bis-life by the read- | current; it is exnsy t> read when the book 


if ivels hold your attenti hy al! 


ing of books. Books are both Name and fuel toan§ terests you. 


strength and pleasure which he gets himself It is | 


aspiring nature; they furnish the impulse and the mate- | means begin with novels, but be careful that you move | 


rinl for growth, and the expansion that vee On Witi- 
outthem is generally either unintelligent, materialistic, 
or selfish. 
the first glow over most great careers, 


would make the moat of him f can aff ord toe tenove 


upwardsandnotinacirele. Improve the qua ity of your 
selections; try @ listorica: romance, and you will ix 
‘tlypatia,” of 


Pine knots anc! tallow dips have thrown | an exceptional person if © Ivanhoe,” or 


becvet in you a desire to read history for ite own sake, 
the capital which literature bas accumulsted and Which | and a suflicient interest in the reading to earry you 
ean be borrowed for the ssking in sums proportioned | aleng. 
tothe menial responsitility of the Boys If you have a taste for bi “raphy, read JOS. 
who are hard at work in stores, «fic a, shops, and | Abi o't's Fives and you will find yourself ready to en 
on the farm, men and women at the same voeations, | j y Tre velyan’s . 
Carlyle’s “Sterling,” | 
Arnold 
attuck the great histories, but bewin with Voltairc’s 
‘ Coarles AIL,” 


Green’a history of the Eoglish People; 


Maclay,” Irving's * 


uns'ury'’s ‘Cooper, OF Sian. 


are the very persous Who ean cet most Vita 

ity, and hit out of booka: fit bow are the y to dey it ? 
It is an easy matter for the man or woman of leisure, 
fortune, or short working-hours, to coud > but the farm 


long hours, 


If i! irratlive Ls ‘ul, ti 


Micaulsy's historical essays, 


hand, the type-setter, the salesman, have " itis 


continuous and exhausting work, under sueh eandi- | only the trained reader who can face Grote or Ban 
tions how can they be expected to read? croft without a cowardly sinking of the heart. If you 


There are a few people, . very few, whose work | find iteasy to read about the habits, manners, and 
touches at each end the very limits of thine sand strength; culiarities: of people, there are plenty of gorsipy 
but the great majority of people who ‘ bave no time” books that will lead you up to 
It is a comindn saying that if you want and Lockhart’s Scott.” In «a word, begin reading 
hy selecting bos kS that are easy for yor 


are mistaken. 
& thing done you must take if to a busy man; which 
simply means thatthe man who has capacity fer get elt does not he within the province of aa arth 
dressed to those who tianve not yet begun rend. 1 


= 


tiog things done has discovered bow to use his tim: 
His day is nv longer than that of his less «Micient outline extensive sn varied coursés of remling: tha’ 
neighbor: but he has found that an bour made up of | belongs to later stage, when habits of 
ao odd fifteen minutes before breakfast, an unceeupied | formed, attention trained to exclude the whale werid 
tifteen miuwtes in the e of the day, spare | and take in only the page before the eye al the me 
thirty minutes in the evening, is as ‘oog and as valua. | ment, and such a direction of the faen’ties obtain 

ble as any undisturbed minutes which the seholar they may be sent slong paths is pairy, 
pets in hos sturdy or the editor in his sanetum. He has ever forbidding to the natural taste 
urge that as -oon ae one beings to read there should be 


— 


also discovered that ove of these hours saved every day 


ccumulated every | a steady elevation of taste snd « constant widening 
knowledge. D> not read st random, but following 


is seven hours of 
week, and three hundred anil sixty. five or*four-. 
teen days, suatched every year cut of the empire of | your natural bent putup yeur standard With every 
waste and oblivion An hour « day may seema very | book. If you begin with a gossipy biography take up 
short time, but into that bour may be dropped seeds | a readable history, aul follow that with a Work in the 
that will ripen through the whole twenty-four, and | same field, but of higher qumlity acd wider ontiook, 
give them all an added wealth and dignity. The man ( If biography imposes less strain on your attention than 
who prefaces nis (lay's work wita thirty minutes of any other form of serious writing, plan a course of bio 
good reading and closes it with ag much more will Jiftt | graphical reading that will lead you to « definite end, 
the hours that lie between int) a higher atmosphere, | and then supplement it with historical reading that 
and is storing his future with be knows vot what of | will set the solitary Oyures with which jou have 
possible acquisition. The busiest man who takes ac- | familiarized yourself amid the scenes of their several 


No man whe Romela,” or the Clrister and the Hearth,” do not 


«well’« ** im”? 


epochs, tind out what literary men were among thet 
this Way you will stexndily widen your interest and 
broaden your infeliigence, while preserving in «large 
held the personal element which first led you to 

If you afe Tren y in €arnestin the 
yc urseif ror tear li a Ver 
your time, OF Your training, an unfalt.ing methed 


—~ 
- 


telegraph boy climbed ‘over the fence and 
across the men t. «pst ing his 


yellow envelope from afar. lo those days telegrams 
were sent fr mi tie after their “arriva’ 
boy happened a {brine them 
back fora carriagesan T, if necussary, 
by the nest tran copes were not 

t eter ial; cousins of re c iewre 

they y ar vise i Pink. Walen 
Wis 

The news always brouvht a certain fresh huse 
the ve oO} 4 meunt Wee 
tion: Am! vacation to 
be sure, but stil vacation, and one fuil of a adlemn 


vrandmiother remd the teleouram, the an 
selttieod herself for the e: y ceiiberatioz After a 
bear What passed, through ! Windows. 

way, [ wish You would put a tongue to boll st-onee. 


uta aWay boomeorrow morning and shall need toe 


rand | heard Ro and- Sally, 
wio beem discussing the tel:gram with their 
on the Bilchen tualie ever sitce it came, wor 

dering afresh Who Was dead now, aod Warming a 
balsnce of probabilities’ 


between the family invalid, Miss Pauiine, and old Mr, 


Wie Nei ane im Lue efrave these ten ycuts. 
per vec? toe De Meither this tis 

‘ Sara,” MY Coming up to me, 

your great-amnt Nancy is end 

Pethaps you thon’t her very well, Bue 
wis @ Woman,” and gave 
Lhose rare Sighs of ve, row, 
acd joy, and some lier rs ali tthen under. 

laced 

MAY your Work now, cana she con 
(hit Seam Is done very we and flog 
nnd horses to take us to 4 ton. \\ ‘inl be cone 
twodass. Hes tell bim all say.” 

We started promptly the nextday. Llow strange if 
sccmed to the ahi See the 
hurrying in, esterday was one of them Nowl 
Was forimae kad far outsts 
the and was already in my great-anovs 
house with & shadowy mpany of legendary 


reioly-remembered tincies aud aunts. All threugh 


the sweet June day we drow r the into 
the valleys, alome sweet of wooly places, 
th uel reverberating Vas Lime 

work) hke this? And ei! rte 
ing me that heaven where, of course, Aunt Niuvew had 
iweven pret 

in the after owe bouse In 
Shay, ure irce!? Ulris t Aunt 
Wie Te We « ir or so 
wi picker! in | rest 
tin Pinta little sadly, \ DY 
courtesy, remember, me a fee oof t huy- 
lng qtttte herseil io after aii ur Walling. 
After she came We des least 
she cid —sahbout iT Nabey and she eri 


wondered where all the china remember 
my child’s wits were much puzzed by the cdoubdle 


paradox, that the Iasi part of our journey though net 


as solemn as the Wis INUCh 
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able, and thouch not half cc happy it was far less At last there came a faiut returning wave of common- Will you please tell me where I can find the poem entitled,“ The 
Staricss Crown.” ‘The firet three are: 


SeTh 18, 


At last we reached Aunt Nancy’s—the great white | 
spread till it reached us, and I thought how glad Aunt 


house standing back of its elm trees. I felt the 
stranceness of meeting at that hospitable door, not the 
cordial hostess in whose honor we had come, but 
a group of subdued black-robed cousins, each doubt- 
ful who should first hold out a hand. At the tea- 
table it was a «question for some moments who 
should preside. And the woman who had seldom 
left any question five minutes unsettled, and whose 


face had so often beamed good cheer from behind the | 


iiver leapots, lay, ignoring us all, upstairs! The con- 
Versation was in low tones, fragmentary, and mostly 


-impersonal. The times of arrivai of boats and trains, 


and the various roads by which we had reached Hill- 
ton, were dwelton atc msiderable length. Once or 
twice family changes were alluded to, but that was 
likely to touch somebody too closely, and somebody 
e'se kirdly turned the streamin another direction. 
Oa the whole, Uncle Joseph’s selection—the wonder 
ful inventions of the last half century and the great 
increase of general intelligence and prosperity-—was 
felt to be the safest and most suitable ground. 

The next morning how lovely tbe old house was, 
With the siaded parlors thrown open.and the eweet 
summer sirs wandering up andl down the great hall. 
There were no heavy odors of funeral) flowers, for the 
neighbors knew how Miss Nancy had disliked them. 
But here and there, in stiff old-fashioned vases, were a 
few roses from her own garc'en. There was a subdued 
and decorous activity all through the house, strange 
people coming and going, and whispered conferences 
onthe stairway orin corners. The pink ribbon was 
ripped off my hat and a black one sewed on carelessly, 
for everybody knew it would be taken off again ina 
few hours and the pink one replaced. Then a black 
gash was tied over my white dress and I was sent into 
the gariten to stay till I was called. 

What a good time I had, even thouzh I was obliged 
to be careful of my fresh white dress. 

I improvised a whole family of dolls out of the tal! 
lilies, and was chattering and laughing gaily with them 
when a Viccrous shake arrested me, and one of the 
servants, crying, and dressedin black, began dragging 
me towards the house. 

The funeral’s going tocommence,” she ssid; 
air’t you ’shamed_ to be laughin’ when Miss Nancy's 
dead ?” 

Tic house was in that most solemn hush of al!, just 
before the hour of service. Townspeople and neigh- 
bors had stolen quietly in and filled the rooms below. 
Ona the broad landing with its window, half way up the 
Stairs, stood not only the grim old clock. It was cus- 
tomary in the family on funeral cccasions to place 
there also a smal! sofaandastand for the Bible. On 
the sofa sat to-day two ministere, to each of whom 
there had been sent the day before a pairof black gloves. 

Aunt Nancy’s family had been divided in their church 
preferences, and on such cecasions as this both spiritual 
guices received proper acknowledgment and iigner- 
Tre two good men had alow opinion of each other. 
De. True considered D:. Blue narrow and Dr. Biue 
thought Dr. Trne much too broad for his depth and 
height. But their hearts were very near together, 
if they bad only known it, and at atime like this 
they hada delightful inkling of that nearness. In 
the north bed-room sat special friends of the fam- 
ily, the wives of the ministere, the family physician 
and lawyer, and others who were to be hoaored beyond 
the acquaintances below. In the little hall bedroom 
were gathered the servants, in unworted leisure and 
dignity of grief. According to their mistress’s ex. 
press request their faithfulness and love were made 
mention of in address and prayer. Poor things! 
They had lost their best friend. Grouped at 
one erd of the hall were those mysterious and 
dreadful personages, the bearers. I hurried shrink. 
ingly past them into the mourners’ room, and made 
my way through a sea of black bombazine and 
ciape to my grandmother’s side. I hada guilty sense 
of bringing in too much sunshine in my white dress 
and floating bair. 

Every shutter had been tightly drawn, and the room 
Was as dark and stifling as human ingenuity could 
make an afternoon in June. It was so still after I was 
seated that | could bear my own fluttered and guilty 
little heart beat and the heavy'silk dress of a lady who 
sat near me creak with her breathing. And when the 
minister’s -voice at last was heard it only fell like 
another weight upon the leaden silence. Oa the 
virtues of this last of her race and on her great 
reward, on the shortness of life and the certainty of 
death, jong did the two good pastors dwell. They 
did their very best to help us fathom the depths and 
scale the heights of the great mystery. And child 
though I was, and utterly bowed down by these tre- 
mendous thouhts, I felt, ‘‘in the hush that followed 
the praycr,” that blessed sense of the one everlasting 
certainty which is life’s only key. 


| 


place; a muiiled movement downstairs, a sweep of 
soft woolen stuffs over the carpets. It spread and 


Nancy must be that it was all over and she could lie 


down under the trees in the beautiful eburehyard, 


There was a perceptible rise in spirits at the tea- 
table that evening. Trains and boats were spoken of 
with the animation born of purpose. Family reminis- 
cences were of a more cheerful nature than would 
have been proper yesterday. Even a few mi!d!y amus- 
ing anecdotes were indulged in by the gentlemen. The 
Aunt Abigsils began to recall the history of certain 
pieces of plate and china, and to regret the absence of 
the young heirin Europe. It was certainly not fitting 
to leave a!) these things in the care of servants ti!! he 
should be ready to claim them, orevento Mr, Clark, 
the lawyer. with whom Aunt Nancy had arranged everyv- 
thing. Was not Mr. Clark aman? Some one—some 
womean--oughbt to look over these things and put them 
in such order as poor Naney would have wished. 
Poor Aunt Nancy! There was one little thing (I have 
s!ways guessed) she would have liked to have some 
one do. There was that little blue pitehcr on the 
upper shelf of the china closet. Theodore'’s wife had 
tuken a great fancy to it when they were bere on their 
weeding visit, and Aunt Nancy had quite intended to 
give her the pitcher the next time she came East She 
happened to mention it to my grandmother. But it 
was 2 little matter. She didn’t think to speak to Mr. 
Clark about it; and how did grandmother know she 
had not changed her mind? Nobody did know, of 
course ; and Theodore’s wife never got the pitcher. 

The next morning we set out for home, attended 
again by summer’s purest breezes, and watcher by ten- 
der skies. Aunt Abigail did not go with us. She was 
going to stay afew days longer. We drove quietly 
and happily along, and I felt a kind of pleased sur. 
prise at findipg everything looking 80 unchanged as 
we neared home. When we drove into the yard there 
were Rhoda and Sally coming down the steps to mect 
us. 

‘Ole Hepsey’s a- waiting to see what you'll have 
done about the soap, missis,” said Rhoda to my crand 
mother. 

One of my schoolmates came running across the 
road. ‘‘Oh, Sara, what do you s’pose Miss Smith ’s 
zoing to let us do?” 

Grandmother went to settle about the soap, and I] 
walked arm in arm with my friend down the garden 
path. 

We had set our faces toward life once more. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES 


[The editor of this department wili be glad fo receive questions, suy- 
and expertences for this column.) 


Will you allow a lady of more than eighty years, who has 
noticed, with quiet pleasure, the effort towerd renewiog th. 
old-time customs, particularly that of knitting: and the 
prime argument eeems to be, that physiciane recommend it 
as being so healthful an exercise, and altogether fx-lionadle. 
Long observation bas shown me the great mistake of aliow- 
ing anything to take the piuce of that invaluable article, the 
white soft woollen stocking. Those who most require their 
protection are unable to procure them, Would it not be a 
splendid idea for ladies who wiil leave their comfortable 
homes the coming summer, to fill up thelr leisure moments, 
of which there must be many, no matter how mnuch varicty - 

We al] Knew there are times when something to occupy the 
hands would be a positive relief, and in return bow much 
comfort they conld bring to those who, from poverty, have 
been obliged to remain through the long summer, aud with 
no prospect of comfort for the winter. 

It hardly eeems kind that gentlemen should be allowed no 
part in this enterprise ; would it not be nice for them to pur- 
chase the material from the manufactory, and appoint a lady 
to distribute to any one who will engage to knit one pair 

If you know of anything more tangible, will you please 
suggest it? A Lover or Tne Crristian Union. 

Where can we find a list of reexdent New York artists (paintere of 
pictures) who would be glad or wi'ling to have their studios visited 
atany time by pcrsons wishing to pick Up picturcs they admire, and 
purchase them ateuchatime, The wish of buying a painting often 
comes to a person when there is no exhibition on had and who 
does not attenu anction sacs, And am sure, from ali ac ounte and 
statistice, there are #0 roany needy artiste, those having not made a 
name and fame, who woud be g’ad to get their obecure (porhape) 
works looked at, admired, and purchased Works having a prom- 
ising amount of merit, too, 'n their Composition. A list also having 
names of other artista not entirely obsacure, but having more or less 
loca) distinction. 

Secure a catalogue of the ) reseut exhibition at the Acad- 
emy, and write to Heory Farrer, No. 51 Weet Tenth Street, 
for a catalogue of the iast water-color exhibition. You will 
then get a good idea of who the exhihitors are, poth known 
and unknown to fame, an! their addresses. Most of the 
artists have certain days for reeeiving;: a grea’ many are 
aiwave ready to rece ve visitors. You can only ind out by 
calling. Asarule, you will be weleomed. 


Can you p'eare publish a receipt for making imitation muathroom 
cateup, and oblige a constant reader. Muse. E W. 

We do not find apy such receipt, but among our readers 
there may be some notable housewife who can oblige you. 


hie busy worid to rext, 
The toiler lay in hie 
Upon my couch | repo-« 
And I shon'd aleo ke to know the author. 


Our Aoung Folks. 
THE LOST PEARLS 
By J. 
€ there was a brivht-eyod, golden haired boy, 

named Cecil. [lis father was aud wise, 
and they lived in the noble oll place that had belonged 
to Ceeil’s vrandfathers. 

There were lawns, and Iskes, and jrreat trees, aad 
lowers, and birds, and brooks. Tuecre were fields of 
grain, and stretches of pasture‘land, aod vroves, and 
graceful swelling kuolls, ali belonging to the father 
who loved Ceeil, and to the place he called ome, 

Into ali these beauties Cecil wandered forth day by 
day, and joyousiy lived in the brightness that was ever 
about him. 

In his right band he always carried a basket. It 
was seldom «opened and rarely cxamined, but it was 
never out of his cult. 

have yo i in that basket?” asked the gar 
dener’s son Joun. 

“On, oniy my pearls,” Cecil answered, carclessly, 
setting the basket on the ground to chase a bultertly. 
| What are your pearis 7” John asked, after Ceeil bad 
returnecl. 

“My father’s nt, and! be wants them 
always near 

Let's see them 7” said John. 
So Ceeil opencd the basket, and th 


were shown to Jolin’3 wondering eyes 


Little pearls 
on the top, and larger cies underocath, and toward 
the bottom pear's as 48 peas. 
* What de you dy with them ?’ 
“Tam to work theminto pattern on my cont.” 


asked J olin. 


John looked at coat. 

OR, bo. this cont, but the under And Ceeil 
threw back his wuter coat, showing One underneath of 
rich, texture. This coat will never wear out, 
and it as antl th te is the stfern 
of a strong man on it, and Tam to fasten these pesris 
‘none by «ne. The littie ones are to vo first and the 
larger Ones afterwaid,until IT bave tac whole pattern 
in pearis.”’ 

How do you fasten them «on 

“With this n'edie and these threads, only my 
father knows 8) much he vives them: 
Cecil. 

‘What names 

“Why, the coat he calis Character, and the pearls 
Opportunities, and the needle Attention, and th 
thread Perseverance. And each ti ese pearls basa 
name, too." 

Pearls have names!” cchecd Jolin. 

“Yes, hold them to the light and yr u'll see. 

John held them up, and found in tiny lettere, 
sone,” names of stuclies, and so forth—a vame on cael 
pearl. 

“T suppose,” said Join, thoughtfully, “that every 
one of these fastened on to the cost is there for 
ever.” 

T suppose so, 
and go to the pond.” 

“When are you going to begin on the pattern ?” 
said John. 

“Ob, to-day—this afternoon—some time. I mean 
to every day, but there are such lots of things to do. 
l must bevin pretty soon, thouch. «° I won't have 
enough pesris to finish.” 

“Why, will the pearis meit 

“On, no; but every day 1 don’t use them some 
of the little ones work throug) the basket and get 
lost.” 

“ Do you need all those little ones?” 

“Yes, I believe there are none too many: and the 
worst of it is, they wear holes for the bigger ones t 
leak through.” 

“Why don’t you sew some on now :"’ 

“Od, 1 am tired as anything, and thirsty, too; come 
on,” said Cecil. 

“IT wish I had some,” cried John; ‘' 1] know | would 
not lose one.” 

* No, I suppose you wouldn't,” answered Cecil, sti!! 
carelessly, ** but 1 can’t give mine awny.” 

“I don’t want yours, but I wish I had 4 chance ata 
coat of my own.” 

Cecil’s father was passing near, and be heard all 
and he watched .J pan closely after that. 

And the days, and weeks, and months slipped away, 
and the pear!s slipped away, and Cecil was always too 
Aired or too busy to work on his coat. 


said John. 


| nares,” said 


"said Cecil; let's put them up 
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One day he met John, who came rupning toward | sewing ‘and cleaning while I was gone I would accept ‘ARITY'S REPORT 
bim. your invitation fast enough, and my children would ously acknow ed ‘ 
got a basket pearls, too,” he said. Your | come trotting after me. Please thank Cecil for his Marie Majny 
“iA W 
father gave them to me, and I have begua on my | nice letter, and tell him lam glad his cow is doing so atk aie Joh 
coat.” well. The Easter cards are very pretty, and I thank essie Bel] Seamar 
John threw back his outer coat, and Cecil saw one | you for them. Emma Louise | \a-v, 
like his own, of stronger, plainer material, with coarser | Maroh 23, Mariog, and M's 
Jear Aunt Patience : e l.yma 
pearls fastened uponit. But so faithfully had John | 
wrought upon it that the -utline of the pattern a! a letter quite a while avo, bat it scems that bean pever think school. ; 
ready began to show. of anything to write when I wa Lewes Per 7) 
‘That's good,” said Cecil. have not done much we have bad ¢xamiratior 
t cent. Ithink I was the i BLS 
at mine yet. 
showed his coast. It hada few pearls fastened have had a since | “t wrote to yoru wae thirteen rota 
upon it irregularly, but there was no pattern; indeed, | years Trot avery | y watch and chatelaine from mamma a A fectionately, Acnt 
mr papa, and some ribtion from Georgie and some candy biotin 
rubbe We had quite a snow etorm here lihink it very ni | BIBLE STUDIES 
ie names i > are onesty, ANA SIMplicity, | port there are many otters that do net thith Weehave pretty eas No. 40 
and Good Nature,” said Cecil. enough snow now to make up t part of © winter Art A word of aL om ne and f 
“Oh, but you must add Purpose, and Industry, and | you having New | words mee 
lots of others, to set them off. see how many 
pearis you Dave, ANG We Can WOF together, Our fourth birthday would aster Sunday, but «he ran | English term ras f ijuminar fam Lal 
said John, earnestly. awny & few day= ayo and | pr at thie et of thi f 
Cecil opened his basket, but alas!—the beautiful | te out Ler aw er ton f acnrious hook by an 
rare pearls were half gone. 
“Oh. Ceeil. haw eou'd you eried John and etayed for about a week is between hr han w CRY Ce nd, and Sentland of 
Well, Lean make part of the pattern yet, and I | think «he wa- and of “ty 
mean to begins: but the fact lam wentleman’s son Mamma Milne me me we, 
and there’s not much work in me By 
Yes,” sal hn, humbly, * lam only a gardene: P I wish you a hapny the kingdom a « of {Christ : witl we 
son, but oh, to think of those lovely, lowely pearls b Now please tel us what you have for breakfast “ ' 
Ing lost. Wien I take my Western | sirney shall plan it so as | 4 
Still he wrought faitufully upon his own coat. to stop at your door about half-past six OFSeven o'cl ck | Of what an ms 
Years went by; Joln’s coat was finished, but Cecil's in the murniveg will that be in time? VW hat p sf 
would never be finished. Thank Georgie avd Lotta for their letters, please, ia the word con 
Before Cecil's father died, he sent for John, and told | and tell Lotta I wish ler a very “Happy New Year.” eS ae 
him he must take care of Cecil and the estate: for Ceci] 
Ay | Whole the Britieh author. ard towtich of be proinctions 
could never be trusted with the responsibilities that | Dear Aunt Patience . a jad 
would come with his inheritance, [have read over the letters in The Christian Pim with my friet To what German tranelation do I ref. 
But Cecil did not care; he was still merry and heed- ' re Dba aken toy mother has | Toe what America sad w " 
been dead for: wort | “wo rs 4 One Teo what per . 
less ; and it was not until both boys had reached the | We 
age of mature manhood that he found out his mistake My uncle i# taking f im ~w et yeure of Of what Papa! buil- 
He looked then regretfully at his empty basket, and | we liow tay word relat 
mourned for the lost pearls. But he was honest and | What are the Bible references 
dine of my sisterea went to Ak: ,esterday e'ay 
simple of life, and the sweetness of his disposition 
is very ANSWERS TO BIBLE sTULY NO 
never left him. nely 
Ceatrich Tle creatiire awa rta oft « slices te 
“T have no one to b!isme but myself,” he said We al fo to school and Sur real Fhe pluwes a Hevireratys 
Never were finer pearls, and never a wiser and better | FORE eased ques. Ar 
father to counsel. It is my fault. ia the man. | There pot? inj oct 
am only the Image Of aA dear ale A gran ther sud ret) prevect va+ part bird aud jpart 
And when Join came to old age, ripe, wise, us ful, ind care f i In le Sake | 
blessed of ail men, Cecil was unknown and unn: is une fair lacy, od and fered, glad aud proud lot 
eed. Coand suffer for her sake. Llope yow will be al , 
But he ever said, “I deserve it all, for 1 lost my true knisht your gra er and rs, ready | 
| serve them eve way. 
AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. PUZZLES. 
ay | aeo be one of your: um Gortrmlese'der sister 
My bear Nepherws and Nieces Thie half year | not attend tay. only for my 
( (LEANING house, garden making, apring sewing, («ar 
‘ark chur was an ex'ravawinzs Jack, or the | ven 
and call outtome: flurry ny ‘Hurryup! The chi! Princess that Never Lanvbed.” and based on & tae. that destr r pene 
dren must have their clothes, and the seeds will never A fairy pre-e lack w 4 swan, Which he accepts te | A number of peo; 4 jour > 
sprout til! they are put in the ground.” Who of acainel bis wii She tells bim | A imy 
1, #wan, bold on 
will have the best garden and raise the most flowers — 
At @ piace where he stops for f e-hments the if neon 
ods th who have the mo not: not ehe may etroke the swar uiven, | 1! 
atop to rile, but clire { ily ‘ of doors work. har or, * Tro 4 af? retreats | Tims 
what the fa ry told him ndiny that #he eannot free - ‘4 ty 
SouTHVILL®, St. Lawrence Co, Mareh 19, 1553. imp ores Jack ip ber. ile will oot, Dut who | \ af 
Dear Aunt Patienee: 
: comer in trices to he p Der ile i« he d tot ahe | ne 
Phe letter Lwrote you before you «aid did not Rave a name to it. eto the ewan, One after anotl: caught In tite way ont ere Vi 
am the one that wrote it and am very sorry that forgot to sign | are ave following the the gift at 
my name lhave vot a readiny c.ol and there are only two of ua, epcech, tells Jack to lead them a ‘he pes? tows town is 
ing now in the of Benjamin | tne one ia which are the king ant his da ca. ‘The y 
Franklin, and aAverynice took, triedtoge? some «thers princes. never on tie o Ger Der t ‘ 
to come and read but Ttould n enn ink of igclies if) Gre aru Cc cry \ 
more. rie Witti- K. cle air prom patce ilecr ‘ et one who t tlhe > 
If you keep on reading and having a nice time about | #hall marry her. Several have teed withoet success, wher 
it, you may be sure others will want to join before | 'pformed that a young Man to eee bin, My 20, 38. 1S, river of Scotland and Eoriand 
The king orders iim to be Drougn! in, and he seon appears, liowed 
long. B ys always want to get in where there’s a My 4%, 5), 35, Is Acity in Spa 
nice time. florte to free themse tes Ae meee the My * cance 
4 \ it ~ 4 r Py 
‘ hewine tolanvh. Her maids follow her example, ahd then they « | ty 
BL, Mareh 24, Vy whole a translation from Goethe & 
Dear Aunt Patience: lanovh ae moch as they bad cricd ‘fore, he king perfectly de- 
I thank you very mur! for the pretty Christmas card you sent me tybted when bis daughter core f her memancehe 
We do not have the Christian nion regatarly, dld not see your | future aw The | 
note te the ‘ hildren ti afte r gor my ard, or Cech and wonld the yr mer tte [ia | A 
have ecntonur names ae you ‘The ewan wae very Cleveriy ! work 
We havesome FEarter carde, end lend you one hoping you wii! [ euppose fy 4 
like it. Cecile and I went to oar district «choe! laet year: nine weeks The Intervals between the ‘were led ree 
in the enmimer, and e’even aud a baif ‘a the Pall: we both went tior, and the entertstimen tts t prs ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIT! 
every day ; the last term finished the ‘wat week in dam. Since then Have tired yon with a letter? pot to have | 
we bave been drawing wood and cutting it, reading some, arc play- written PO much the fret time. ‘ : ' 
ing inthe erow, we have had lote of it thie winter, and some wird, Yours with love, PRANCES 4) Ne 
thongh Mr. awful «'orm hae not reached ae If it had! [t must have becn very periormance, anil 
suppore we should have been b.own over against Mt. Washiacton, if you have told the story in a very Interesting way. | ) tie 
ne have heard something of Mes. Beeeher’s clever ways | : 
Ihave one aunt in Olympia, W. T. She went there last epring ; | 
ehe has fe ir youryer than I am. with young peopme, aud | ‘au he iw wel) she 
We bad letter frota ber: nd Uncle Roy, written Feb. 20, and he | managed such an affair as this. Aud think under! 
he & the: befo think it will be some time | her teaching you will lesra that in our fun and merri- uare Word 
before we hea: any; we have not coven had any sugar weather yet. t we may be Chris! trul BAZ iN 
I wish you anu your children wou'd vislt and belp make and eat Ineo c y iy 10 it < 
the Sencar we >! the “A + id enc ir oft in 4 par ascrious work. l Lhagk (;,certrude fur ber ite ur 
in the hones, We have capital times, and think you would all er iny letter. If l do not write to her Such, be be. 
it too. Youre affcc: ionately, cause my band is net able to do all my heart warts it 
Not so long before the frogs willcome, I think. New | to. 1 will not print her letter, since she urgently | Mollant. AF 1 
days come tumbling over me so fast I cannot keep | requests me not to, but I wish she would write her | Horse Shay. ©. W. Holmes. Helen's abies Mabberton. Norw 
them half taken care of. A sugar camp is something | Christian Union cousins a letter about the things | 4. . Bereher. The Virginians. W M. Ti aekeray 
T never saw, and if some one wouldonly do my spring | which she and Katie talk about. -s ee: SEyeeves SFC baries® Cs, ¢ Frauk May, M . 
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IN AND ABOUT BOSTON, 


The only theory that will account for the sayings of 
Governor Butler is the one which Dr. Holmes witty 
applied to another: ‘*That man set his mouth going 
and went off and left it.” The utterances of the pres- 
ent gubernatorial mouth will be the queerest medley 
in our history ; acompouad of wit, wisdom, states- 
mansbip, reform, philosophy, ridicule, nonsense, and 
blackguardism. (ur governor reigns the unchallenged 
master of gui rire. Oagoings at the State House are 
the newest kaleidoscope. What next? Wail till t 
morrow. 


Mrs. Clara T. Leonard, of Springfield, a member of 


the State Board of Health, bas published her account 
of the present cond.tion of Tewksbury Almshouse. In 
the last two years she has visited the institution twice, 
“both times without notice,” spending ‘the entire 
day.” She ‘found scrupulous neatness everywhere, 
beds seemed good, bread and food also, and heard no 
complaints.” She also affirms that the charges now 
made ‘‘are not new, they are all old ones revived; 
nearly all of these abuses have been rectified, and the 
frequent visits of two benevolent women onthe Board 
of Trustees are a great safeguard.” ‘I have been 
several times assured,” she continucs, ‘by experts 
from other States, one a well-known physician of Phil- 
adelphia, that Tewksbury is the best manswed iustitu- 
tion of the kind in the country ; that is, as s large State 
Almshouse. Still it can be improved. The public are 
now being filled with false impressions and greatly 
overstated accounts of it. Probably the final result 
will be to piace the institution under such medica) 
treatment as other large hospitals, and to cause much 
improvement in detail." Mrs. Leonard's view clearly 
voices the popular verdict, and anticipates the result of 
the investigation. 

By the time this letter reaches its readers a book of 
sermons by T. T. Munger, D. D. will appear, entitled, 
The Freedom of Faith,” which will attract attention 
af once in religious circles. In tue preface is a state- 
ment of the new theology, in the author’s best style of 
terse and beautifu! Faglish, which, I think, will be ree. 
ognized as one of the freshestand most suggestive con- 
tributions to the recent discussiou of religious prob- 
lems. The pith of the statement is cleverly indicated 
in this conclusion: *‘ Every human being wil! have the 
fullest Opportunity for attaining to the end of his 
creation aza chili of God: every human being will 
receive from the spirit of God all the intuence impei! 
ing to salvation that his nature can endure and retain 
its Moral integrity ; n° Luman being will be given over 
to perish while therc is a possibility of his salvation. 
These fre the very truisms of the faith, its trend, its 
drift, its logic, its spirit and it< letter, when the letter 
is interpreted under the spirit: and they are equally 
the demand of the human reason.” 

As one looks into the nervous, anxious faces, and 
listens to the conversations of the thousands aad 
thousands of childreu rushing to the schools in Bos- 
ton and Cambridce, the conviction is irresistib'e that 
very many of them are cramming to keep up in their 
studies, and fearfully exhausting their nervous energy. 
The education of the brain and the development of 
the body do not move on, in the majority of cases, par: 

~passy, in the growth of a well-rounded personal de- 
velopment. Cases are not infrequent, especially 
among girls, of complete nervous prestration, either 
while at school or soon after graduation. 

To counterwork physical weakness, and prepare the 
way for the healthiest intellectual trainining, Dadicy 
A. Sargent, M D., director in the gymnuasiuin uf Har 
vard University, has put out a “ Hand Book of De 
veloping Exercises ’ which is suited to all schools and 
seminaries. A female gymnasium has been in opera 
tion in Cambridge under his direction two years, and 
is a decided success. At present there are cver a hun 
dred pupils, old and young, some cf whom come from 
distant cities. Four of twelve girls, he informs me, 
who apply for examiuation have tendencies to curva 
ture of the epine,aod itis his opinion that four cf twenty 
girls, as they average, are liabie to this weakness or 
deformity. By means of examinations tlhe 
physical condition of the individual is sscertained. 
The relative proportions of the different parts of 
the body; the undue development of certain 
muscles, and the relaxed and enfeebled condition 
of others; the comparative size of body and 
limbs; variations of beiclt, breadth, weight, and mus- 
cular strength from the normal standard for a given 
age—are all taken into account in prescribing the 
proper course of physical training. This information, 
together with a variety of facts concerning personal 
history, bone and muscle measurements, and acquired 
or inherited tendencies to chronic or functional disease, 
shows at once the immediate needs of the person under 
advice. The lady in charge, one of Mr. Sargent’s pu- 
pils, is thereby able to make intelligent use of the new 
system in adaptation to personal needs, while a scien- 
tific system of marking shows from time to time the 


| improved physical conditions. Ladies thirty and forty 


years old have increased their weight twenty and thirty 
pounds by the exercises, and young ladies and girls 
are being greatly benefited by the treatment. Mr. Sar- 
gent’s apparatus is in use at Boston University and 
Wellesley College, where his teachers apply steadily 


_and satisfactorily his system of exercises; and Smith 


College is about to adoptit. Llook for excellent re- 
sults from this physical training of women. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the chief end of the 
Harvard gymnasium is to train athletes. Prebably it 
is the best and mostamply equipped of any gymnasium 
in the world, much of the apparatus being contrived 
and adapted by Mr. Sargent, whose high ambition is 
to keep in operation physical exereises which sha!) 
develop strong and well-proportioned bodies, the ft 
abodes of strong and well-balanced minds, or rather 
the condition precedent to the developing of healthy 
iniellectual life. 

Smith College shows the anomaly of having a fine 
ari gallery, an excellent musical college, a gymnasium, 
and other resources, with only a nuclets of a library. 

Alexander McKenzie, D. 
months’ absence from his pulpit, after the first of July, 
in Europe, where he will join Mrs. MeKenzie, who 
hee gone abroad. 

The Rev. E. FE. Hale remarked, atthe recent socia 
temperance union banquet: *‘ Clubs govern cities. As 
far as I can ascertain, Boston, New York, Chicago, 
and St. Louis are now governed by bodies of liquor 
dealers. No mayor is accepted who does not serve 
the liquor interest.” 

The Lewzislatures of Massachusetts and Connecticut 
have voted down proposed probibitory constitutional! 
amendments. The Maine Legislature passed the bill. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is President of the General 
Committee of the Women’s lodustrial Exhibition to be 
held in Boston during the Tostitute Pa next autumn. 

At the funeral of Mrs. E izabeth Howard Barto), wife 
of the Rev. C. A. Barto], Dr. Hedge remarked: The 
word befilting the occasioa is not one of sorrow, but 
of gratitude for this bi nevolent life. The blessing she 
most coveted was hersin generous abundance —the 
ability to bless.” 

The agent of asyndics‘e cf Boston capitalists, which 
claims to represeat $20,000,000, has subseribed largely 
to the stock of the Mount Piessant, Santee, and Little 
River Railroad, in South Cerolina, the charter of wich 
contemplates the speedy completion of a route to Rich. 
mond which will shorten the distance between Cuaries. 
ton and New York 150 miles. The syndicate aiso pro- 
poses to build a short line to the West, which will 
shorten the distance from Cincinnati to the Southern 
seaboard miles. 

he Boston ‘Herald” says: “Hardly a week 
passes when the religious or secular pressdoes not con- 
tain statements indicating that ministers and people 
are escaping from the tbraldom of a dead theology, 
anidentering upon a system of religious truth that 
seeks to replace an excessive individuality by a truer 


view of the solidarity of the race.” 
OPRSERVER. 


JOSEPH COOK IN CHICAGO. 


The Chicago Congregational Club gave the lev. 
Joseph Cook a reception at the Palmer House, Monday 
evening, April 16. Rather more than four hundred 
ladies and genticmen were present, though all the city 
pastors except Dr. Scudder were abseat. Professor 
F.W. Fisk, of the Theological Seminary, presided, aud 
introduced Mr. Cook, whose address on Municipal! 
Government was the chief feature of the evening. In 
Mr. Cook's mind this is the problem of the future, and 
the problem which other countries are looking to us to 
solve. Our enemies deciare that thus far our attempts 
to contro] our cities have failed. Though England 
may not continue monarc’ ical, she would shrink from 
republicanism on account of our failure in municipal! 
government. The result of universs! suffrage here 
has been to. bring the unprincipled classes to the frout. 
We shall be ruined unless we change this state of 
things. 

There are already twelve cities in the United States 
with a population of more than two hundred thousand 
each. We are to have three Londons in this country : 
one at the mouth of the Hudson, one oa the great 
lakes, another on the Pacific Coast. man can effect 
little in the way of reform. Combinations are heeded. 
Combinations of ‘‘ scholars, churches, platforms, the 
press.” A!! our mora) forces must be aggressive. 

As a step towerd reform, patronage should be 
taken out of the hands of political eliques; city gov- 
erniaent should be reorganized in three departments— 
legislative, executive, and judicial; men should vote in- 
dependently of party and for candidates of high stand- 
ing; the best classes should combine, irrespective of 
political differences ; law and order leagues should be 
formed, having a lawyer and a detective committee 


/in their pay, and controlling a newspaper. 


D., contemplates a six. 


Mr. Cook was justly severe upon the immoralities 
and the sensationalism of the daily press. As the 
great papers are owned by a few individuals, they 
represent the opinions of a few individuals only, 
and ought not to be allowed to express their opinions 
unchallenged. The religious press exists to combat 
the evils which the daily press approves or fails to 
rebuke. 

Ultimately, Mr. Cook thinks, our cities will necd the 
protection of a State police. fle believes in eompul- 
sory voting, andin allowine women to vote on all 
questions connected with temperance. A thorough 
prohibitionist, bes ving that cities can never he prop- 


erly governed til! the saloons are suppressed, he 


would execute a hich license law were it on the statute 
book. 

The address was listened to with eager interest and 
great satisfaction. Tuesday «evening Mr. Cook deliver- 
ed hia lecture onthe Seven Wonders of the World, in 
Central Music Hail. He will speak in Milwaukee, 
Beloit, and many other cities, fore returning East. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


(The will be viad to receive f for them 


columns. } 
NEW ENGLANI 


—Key. L. L. Petter, of the First Baptist Church of Sprimg- 
field, Mase, gave @ lecture recently upon the scarcity of 
iinisters, and Virorously presetited the cardidute-’ side of 
the situation. Hetock us w text: burvcet truly fe 


great, but the laborers are iew; pray ye ther: fore the Lord 
of the harvest that he would send forth }.torcrs into bis 
harvest.” Tiere are 40 Baptiet ministers in the country, 
of whom 12,000 are actively engaged in preaching. 
(0 churches, and there ure pot candidates ia the 
seminaries to tiake up the ce ciency. he first troutle is 
the pay. Ontside of boston, Sprivetivid, sand the 
pay Of Buptist ministers in the State averages 2400) In Con 
necticut, aside from New Haven, flartford. and Now otain, 
the average isahout 8) cents a day: tha 
earned heeing corn. Vermont and Muine th: ficures are 
too low to quote. Many ipen keep out-of the ministry be 
cause if they enter it they wust give up all hope of wife or 
children. The second tiouble is the exper ihis is a ecul- 
tured see demands trained wen in te pulpit) A young 


there are 


4 have 


tem jeure, at leust, of bis tiie tu the 
tou, Curing Which, aulees he bas means, be run: into 
Gem, or supports hitnself ty working sights and probably 
breaks down Bis health. [0 view of the salarice thie debt is 
& terrible burden which no man ie called ij » undertake 

Neither ought any inan ip poor health to be allowed to enter 
the ministry. To suceved must work fourtes hours a day 
for five dayé im the week, und Lhe needs hearty | cal vigor 
to te respected by the men in his cor cregation 

vigorously condemned the management of the 


’ 


min 
ald societies. ujure @ 
great many young men ty doling ont the ni oney @ their 
charge as to destroy the candidate's self-r ct. Candidates 
Com) lain thet the y ure h imiliated N> man can exist on 
charity for auy length wf time aud pres rve bis manhood. 
I would have every copgregution elect brig! t youny men for 
the ministry, end say to them: ‘We wii take care of you,’ 
just as the government trains men for iis urimy. It isnot 
charity. the Muster’s work, which we wre oll bound to 
—The Temperance Cam;)-Mecting 
will hold @ three days’ wneeting at Morr'+ville 
15, and 14. 

—The fifty- fifth anniversary of the Congregational San- 
day-School will be held at Milford, N. H., May 7. 

—(ne of the most worthy church enierp rises in Borton is 
the People’s Church. ‘ibe attendaice is now e» large that 
the chapel proves entirely inad: quate to accommodate: the 
congregation, and an effort is being mode to complete the 
main edifice. It will require abont $15.10 


As at vresent toanaged the, 


lation of Vermont 
Any 4, 


MIDDLE STATES 
—The snnual report of the Tompkins Avenue Congrega 
tional Church, the Rev. George F. Pentecost paetor, shows a 
work indicating the epiritusl enervy of the pastor and 


people. During the year, 193 yursons have. been 
baptized ; s'xty-two aduits and forty-one young peracns and 
Infante. The Sunday-school, now jractically limited in 


numbers only by its accommodations, contains in the wain 
schoo! (4) officers, teachers, aud scifars, and in the infant 
department, 395 cflicers, teachers, and scholars: making in 
all a membership of 1.055 persons. The contributions of the 
school agvregate 71.400. The benevolent contributions of 
the church during the vear—including those to beni volent 
societies, the Deacons’ Fund, the mission chapel, and special 
charities ; but not including the contributions of the Ladies’ 
Benevolent Society, the Young Ludies’ Mitsiou Band, und 
the Sunday-schooil and congregation of the mission chapel— 
amount to over $4,000. The ordinary parish expenses of the 
church and society have been 211.4), ard the contributions 
to the building fund of the missin chapel! amount, to date, 
to about 311,500, as will appear in detailin the annual report 
of the treasurer of the Bucicty. he work in the miesion 
fleid is a memorable feature of the year’s record. That work 
s00n entirely Oulgrew the accommodations of the Ellery 
Street chupel. During @ large pari of the suinmer, nightly 
and Sunday services were held in @ lurve tent located at 
the junction of Ellery Street and Broadway, while prepara- 
tiume were being made for tie erection of the just completed, 
tasteful, and commodious ** Gospel Chapel” ut the corner of 
Marcy and Park Avenues, erected at a cost of about { orte ry 
thousand doliars. Into this new and permanent church 
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home, capable of accommodating an audience of about eight 
hundred persons, and a Sunday-school of about one thousand 
members, that portion of our church membership resident in 
that vicinity has already centered The Sunday-echoul in 
the chapel now numbers cilicers, teachers, and echolare. 
In addition to the regular work of the church Mr. Pentecost 
hes conducted a free gospel service at the Academy of Masic 
every Sunday afternoon during the winter, aod am exposition 
of the Sunday-schoo! lessons every Saturday afterneen. 
—Bishop Littlejohn returned from Europe last week. He 
la required by a canon of the church to visit the Anerican 
Episcopal churches in Forope every three yeare, and he 
has now made this tour five times since he waa Consecrat:d 
Bishop of Long Island. Ilo Murch, 1530, Bishop Little- 
john laid the cornerstone of the pew church Pur 8, 
and the erection of structure wolog steadily on, 
after detivus furniehed by the late Mr. Street, the aechitect 
of the London, and the suc to 
the fame and work of the late Sir Gilbert Seow The 
church property of the American Episcopal Chareh in Paris 
represents an expenditare of five hundred thousand collars. 
The parish has been in existence for more than twenty years. 


the 


new Law Courts in 


and ie daily increazing in nuu:bers and in corporate étrenmt hb. 
The Bishop ou the IX bh of March laid the corper-stone of 4 
church edifice at Dresden. Ono that occasion it Was remarka- 
bie, as illustrating the respect felt for Americans sod their 
justitutions abroad, that both the civil 
uuthorities of Dresden were largely represented. The 
can Episcopu) Church has ul*o churches at Rome, Fivrence, 
Nice, wud Geneva. 

—'* The Theistic Argument Beauty” Is to be the eu’ 
ect of the Rev. Dr. Peabody's 'ecture before the Summer 
Mchool of the Americas Institute next Auguat, at Riehfleld 
Springs. The Key, Dr. Deems is to preside, 

—The Rev. Mr. Still in his pastorate over 
the Baptiet Church at Sag Harbor, which began under dis- 
The receipts during the year were 


and ecclesiust.cul 


succeeding 


is 


circ UlustEnces. 


‘“Lhere were sixty-two conversions, ad can- 
d.dates wre awaiting bapticu acd fall eduission to the 
church 


—The May anniversary of the Sunday-schools in the lower 
part of Jeracy City, J., has been fixed for May U4 

—Ministers who desire to maake special arrangements for a 
course of leseous in Hebrew ut Cbhuutauqae, daly August 
t teacher of Hebrew in the Potted States 


Dr. 


60, under the 
should at once communicate with Rev 
drawer New Huven, Conn. 

“The boys Will Giub of Krooklyp, N 
ucted w very successful fuir in the ball of the Union 
The proceed 
std the Free Library of the Union. 

The regular epring seecicn of the Long Island was 
held at Brook! yn, N. Y., last week The churches tn this 
clussia show a healthy spiritual condition. ‘The First Church 
of Long Islana U ty, church at Sayville, L. (ier- 
mean Evangelical Church at Jamaica, L. seked for and re- 
ceived sistance. 

~One’of the most «ifective works of clarity im the city of- 
Brooklyn is the Home for Frieodless and Ubiidren. 
During the past year $4) women aod children bave been 
of construction. 


Vincent, 


Y., bave con- 
for 
the Sea- 


ad 
Christian Work. wda will be devoted to 


a'de Home for Childres 


the 


ue 


Women 


cared for. A new wiow in cours 
—The Young Women’s Christian Temperance Association at 
No. 7 East Fifteenth Street, New York, make @ etrong appes) 
for financial aid, which sbou'ld not pass unheeded. Daring 
the past year the following clasees have been meaintained, 
and the attendance jndicates the interest: Writing and book- 
keeping, 175; phonography, ©); retouching photo-negatives 
typewriting. machine and hand 
S The expenditure the present year 
Applieations for acmission to the free 
every lack 


photo-color, 44; ‘i 
42; crayon, 
has been $5,000 
classes ure turned 
modation, and shou'd not be. 

~The Florence Night Mission has been opened at 2? Bleeker 
Street, New York. It is des'gned to reclaim fallen women. 
There ia & ineeting-room, kitchen, dining-room, parlor, 
and dormitory. A working missionary is in charge. 

copgregafion now meeting in the Grand Opers 
House, New York, have ,urchated ground on which to 
erectachurch. The ground cost $30,000. The work of this 
ehurch is of an evanyvelistic kind. 


Gay for of accom 


[ie WEST 

Prof. W. F. Black, the Coristian revivalist, began a 
series Of mectings at Vecatur, Lil, April 16. He seeured 
thirty converts at Clinton in ashorttime. ‘There were fifty 
additions tothe Presbyterian church on Sanday, and the 
revival at the Methodist church, where the Rey. E. Harri«on 
held forth for nineteen consecutive weeks, was continned by 
the Rev. Mr. Dimmitt, pastor in charge. 

~The New Lebanon Presbytery of the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church has been ‘n session at Marshall, Mo., for 
& week, and twenty ministers and thirty delegates are in 
attendance. 

—The Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church lays claim to tbe site on which Dailas City, Oregon, 
steacds. The Supreme Court sustuins the Clreuit Court of 
Oregon in its decision that the Society has not and never had 
uny valid title to the land. ° 

~The Chicago Missionary As-cciation held its annnal 
meeting last week. A call for #50 000 has been made mn 
order to put the Aseocistion in a position to d> ite work 
properly. 

— Oa Sunday, April 5, Trinity Reformed Episeopal Church 
at Englewood, Chicago, Ills., was rejoiced by the addition 
of nine persons on profession of faith in confirmatios, and 
forty-nine from other churches. 

Little Rock, bas w Young Meo’s Christian 
Association. 

—The Thirty-firet Annual Meeting of the Congregations! 
Association of Obio will meet at Akron, May 8-10. The 
discussion on ‘‘ The Duty of the Churches with reference to 


the Decrease of the Ministry,’ will be opened by the Kev. H. 
N. Bacon, Toledo, ‘thio. ‘*‘Church Life and Aetivity ue 
affected by Modern Skepticiew, by the Rey. Wasbington 
(rladden, Columbus, Ubio; and Jhe Meditative Eiement ia 
Christianity,” by the Rey. C. H. Daniels, Clacinnati, Ohio. 

The folowing list of engagements, cctumeneciog sf San 
be work out for Praneces FE. Wil- 
lard of Chicuro, President of the National Tem 
perance Union, by the W. C. T. U. for Northern California 
April 17th, 18th, 19h, 22d, San Francisco ; 20th, 234, Oak- 
land; Zlat, Mills’ Seminary; 24th, Alameda: Santa 
Cruz; 2th, Monterey, San Jose; Valle jo. May 
let, Napa; 4th, Santa Kora: b, Petaluma; Sb, Stockton 
LOth, lob, 


Valley 
these enyaremients Miss il. 


Francisco, ebhows 
Woman’ 


Sacrawento ; After completir x 


ari, accompanied by ber privat: 
i visit and orgenige in 


(Pregon, Washington 


eccretary, Miss Anua Gurdon, wi 
cities and towneacf N 


the ‘eadh 


Territory, British Colum’ iu, Montana, Idaho, Utah, Wyom- 
ing, Colorado, Nebraska, Minnesota, and Manitoba. This is 


of the Woman's 


its ‘cra pro} ose to intr duce 


the tenth year since the sti zation tris 


tan Temperance Union, and 


the Society Inevery town cf ten thousand inbabitants sane 


over, as the best manner of siynalizing this epoch in tem 


perance woik. The Society’ is now organized in thre 


thousand towns und cities of the Luited States, and ha- 
seventy-five thousa:d tem ers its estimated comet tucncy 
in ISS; 
rue 

—A wealthy lady of Pawtucket, KR bas given 710,000 to 
the Benedict lustitu'e at 5 C a achoo!l for the 
vratuitons education. of colored tacn for the O! 
culored womeu teachers. 

The New Ovieaus Presljteriuu Sjyaed of the Miselesipi 
Presbyterian Church at its meeting. just adjourned, at Thibe 
deau, La., cOusidered ainong other questi that of the mar 
riage of @ man With bis deceased wife's sister matter 
came upinthe shape of an overture sent down from the 
General to the Preetyteries foraction. An alle re 
port on the subject was read by the Rev. Dr. HH. M. Smith. 
Chairman of & composed of the Rev. De. Palmer, 


the MH. N. Ogden, etd vilers. Lhe reportset .orth thut 
the marriage of @ wan with -is'er of Lie deweteeed Wife wus 
not prohibited by d.vice law, that ti co 
tinned, but that marriugs fi stea Only duritu 
After an exhauetive discu sion the report of the eon 
was adopted, there being only one d s<enting vote. Severs 


years agotbe Rev. Mr. Me(jiecen, of the Synod of North 
Curolina, tan of good standing in the ehureh, mirried his 
deceased Wile’a sister. lle was brought under diseipline by 
bis 


appealed the General ly, Which susta.ned the 


tery, wud the case was dccided Lim 


bytery. That decision did not give sutisfaction, aud the jue - 
tion hus been agitated ever since Now it is Ihde iy tu le 
eettled by the removal of the prohibition 

The members of Trinity Church at New Orleans, La, 
have presented the former rector, the Rev. Hugh Miller 


Thompson, who is now A-sistant Bishop of Mississippi, with 
& purse, the contents of which are to be invested In @ carriave 
to be used by Dr. Thompson io his present work 

Luke's Protestant Episcopal Churebh (colored) at 
Washington, D. &., is to be eold. 

—A littl boy in South Caroling has sent S100 to th 
Soutbern Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
proceeds of the aule of canaries raised by himself 

—The Forty-second Annual Council of the 
Louisiana met at St. Paul's Church. New Orleans, re y. 
The Bishop of Louisiana, the Rev. Dr. Galleher, presided 
Wheu the meeting was called there was not & qaorum, and 
it wae finally decided to orgunize a convocation of the clergy 
and laymen preseut. An address was made by the 
who reviewed the work of the year. The secoad day ay 
rut Was presen’, and tie Work 
completed. A fraternal vreeting was sent to the counelle 
vened at Canton, Miss. 

—The revival at Centenary Church at St. Louis, Mo., con- 
tmues. The Rev. John Hogan, & member of Centenary 
Church, has labored in the meetings from the beginning with 
wuch fervor, preaching with revival power. The Rev. J 
W. Cunningham, aiso & local preacher of Centenary, has 
recdered eflicient alc, and the Rev. Jesse Bird, o superannu- 
ated member of the Missouri Conference, and who is now 
stopping with bia son-in-law, Prof. J.-A. Lannius, of this 
city, bas assisted in the pulpit and at the altar. 

—The Sunday Law was successfully enforced at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., April 22, for the first time in six years 


Vis-ions, the 


Diocese of 


en’) 


Bishop, 
it~ 
council 


ususl was 


iD- 


FORE." 
—The Rev. Derwent Coleridge, sou of The celebrated poet 
died recently, in London, in the vighty-third year of bis age. 
—The Englieh Sunday Society has resolved to press upon 
the House of Lords the «uestion of opening the pablie galler- 
ies and museums On Sucduys. Early in May resolution 
will be offered in that august body reciting that, whereas 
success has attended the action of the Government in open- 
ing on Sundays the national museums and galleries in the 


suburban districts of Loodon and in Dublin, and whereas no | 


opposition to Sunday opening has come before the House, 
the House ‘tis of opinion that the time has arrived for ex- 
tending the policy of Sunday cpening to all museume ard 
galleries by national tunds."’ 

—IbLe Bishop of Cork, at the [rick Church Synod, read the 
reply which the Bishops had given to the request addressed 
to them by the Reformed Episcopal Churches of Spain and 
Portugal, in the matter of the consecration of bisuops for 
those churches: ‘‘ We, the Archbishops aod Bishops of the 
Church of Ireland, have watched with earnest sympathy the 
progress which the Reformed Episcopal Churches of Spain add 
Portugal have made. Hearing in mind, however, the great and 
manifold difficulties with which the whole case ef the memo 
rials brought before ua by them is surrounded, and the fact that 
we look forward to a Conference of the Bishops of the whole 
Anglican Communion, to be held at Lambeth in 1585, we 
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THE SACREDNESS OF WEAKNESS. 
by Henry Warp 


NE of the most striking contrasts between natural 

religion and revealed religion is found in thetreat- 
mentof the weak. The law of nature is that the weak 
shal! go tothe wall. The strong have it their own 
way: tie wise, the shrewd, the cunning, the better de - 
veloped, make away with ‘hose that are inferior. 

But the moment you strike religion, wonderful is 
the change ; then things are rolled about, and so far 
from the worl being given to the strong that they 
may oppress the weak, it is just the other way. The 
command is: *‘ Ye that are strong bear the infirm! 
ties of the weak, not pleasing yourselves.” Whence 
comes this reversal), if it be not breathed out by some 
higher intelligence ? The contrast between the religion 
of the Bible and the religion of nature certainly can. 
not be made to appear greater than it actually is. 

According to the (rospe!, man is regarded as a child 
of God; as belonging to God’s family in @ sense very 
different from that in which animals are. All things 
came from the hand of the Lord, all things are fed by 
him, and in their way all things are his; but there is 
only man that is created in his image, and to whom he 
is Father. There are no creatures but human beings 
that are grouped together as one household and one 
family, and that are universally brothers and sisters to 
each other. 

The sanctity,of man does not stand in his individual 
worth, in his genius, in his intellectual power, or in 
the fruitfulness of bis life. It stands largely in this: 
that he is achild of God. The child of your dear 
friend is to you something more than another child 
is. If you go into the alms-house, and see a child 
there, you fee! an interest in that child; if you go into 
retreats and refuges for orphans, you still feel an in- 
terest in the children you see there ; but if you go into 
the dwelling of yourjdear friend, then, aside from 
what the child is, there are the mother and the father, 
as being related to the clild, and a3 being represented 
in the child. 

Now, there is not a living being on the earth that is 
not, by the Gospel, regarded a3 a child of God, in the 
family of God, having thrown around about him the 
sanctity of God. He is sacred because he is weak. 
He is sacred! because he is liable to error andevil. He 
is sacred because he is subject to temptations, suffer - 
ings, and perils of every kind. He» is sacred because 
for every one Curist died. Tae mark-of blood is on 
every mau—-the blood of redemption. 

The sin of buman life, more universal than any 
other, is the want of sympathy with our fellow men. | 
am not now speaking of actual cruelties, of which the 
world has always been fu'l ; Lam not speaking of the 
oppressions that governments create; I am not speak- 
ing of the terrible wrongs which we are producing; I 
am not speaking of the innumerable organized abuses 
of the human family ; I am speaking of our own daily 
life and disposition: and 1 say that there is no sin to 
which we are more liable, or which is more sinful, than 
the low, and 1 had almost said the base, way in which 
we look upon our fellow men. 

Men have reverence enough for /)/ng* No man 
can go to Jerusalem, and stand on the historie places 
in that ancient city, and not uncover his head, and 
well -nigh put his shoes from off his feet. Tne memo- 
ries that swarm there make every man reverential. No 
man ever goes on a field where great victories for 
humanity and justice have been achieved without a 
profound sense of awe. Under such circumstances 
memory becomes history, and touches the finest feel- 
ings of our nature. Men have great reverence for 
holy places, and for holy structures even. I could not 
stand in the great cathedrals of. Europe without having 
acertain reverence for architecture, and for that in- 
fluence which seems to dwell! in the very atmosphere 
of these places. 

Men have great respect and great reverence for the 
doctrines in which they have been brought up all their 
lives. Ritual worship, whether it be gorgeous and 
obviousor silent and inconspicuous of the attitudes and 
presentations of worship, impresses us. We revere, 
we reverence, these external things: but how many meu 
ever stand in the presence of the poor, the needy, and 
the inefficient, and have reverence for them simply be- 
cause they are G d's creation, God's children; not only 
because they sprang from God, and have the word of 
his love upon them, but because they return to God, 
because infinite ages are in them, and hecause at 
death they shal! rise to an unknown excellence ? 

Men are masked in this life; it docs not yet appear 
what they shall be; but there are two elements which 
do appear, taught and confirmed by the word of God ; 
namely, that we are the children of God, the children 
of redemption, and that we are heirs of eternity. 

There is nothing so august as this. There is noth- 


ing in the range of history, merely as an external cam- 
paign or organization of natural life, that is to be com- 
pared for a moment with the sanctity and glorious 
dignity which inhere iu the history of any single per- 
son on earth ;' for no earthly history has two eternities 
—one behind and the other before. No movement of 
man in himself has any such relationship to God as the 
poorest child of poverty in all the world has. We are 
not to treat «everybody alike in 80 far as they ind vidu- 
ally represent qualities; we are not to treat igrorant 
people justas we treat wise people; we are not to re- 
fuse to see the difference between knowledge ani ig- 
norance , between coarseness and fineness , between 
beauty and homelinessa; but all human qualities , high 
or low, deserve consideration of kindness and good- 
ness. 


THE CASE OF CORNELIUS. 
By Lyman 


F ever race and religious prejudice could be justi- 
A. fied, it would have been justified fn the fee’ing of 
the Jew against the tireek. We look at Greek society 
through the haz: of centuries, Which veils the vices 
and beautifies the virtues; but the actual Greek of the 
time of Pau! was a very despicable character: licen- 
tious, corrupt, sensual, selfish, vain, narrow. The in- 
telligent Greck was an atheist; the ignorant Creek 
was superstitious; both agreed in believing that the 
gods, if there were were auy, Were indifferent to moral 
qualities. lKeligion took no hold on actual life. The 
corruption of society surpasses belief. The crimes 
which were not merely condoned, but exulted in, defy 
description. The picture of paganism which [Paul 
furnishes in the tirst chapter of Romans is abundantly 
contirmed by contemporanedus Greek and Roman 
writers. 

If the prejudice of the chaste German avainst the 
licentious ubd luxurious Italian, or of the stern Puri- 
tan against the gay and dissolute Cavalier, was pardon- 
able, much more the prejudice of the pious Jew 
against the frivolous, the licentious, the alternately 
skeptical and superstitious Greek. The Jew could 
not but look with abhorrence on paganisin ; he rightly 
believed that God looked on it with an abhorrence in- 
finitely deeper than his own, and he could not con- 
ceive how any member of sucha society could be saved 
in it; how be could become acceptable to God without 
not merely first abandoning the immoralities of his life, 
but also without having first discovered the puerility of 
its religious rites and the errors ofits superstitious 
doctrines. If the Jew had said: ** The Greck wo be- 
comes a child of God will beeome in faith a Jew,” 
he would have been right: what he did say was. 
‘* The Greek, to become a child of God, must first be- 
come a Jew.” Werepeat the same error in new form. 
We imagine that to be acceptable to God the Roman 
Catholic must first abandon his mass and his confes.- 
sional and turn Protestant. The Hindoo must cease 
his Oriental dreamings, come out from his mysticism, 
and adopt the theological systems of the Western 
world. The Chinaman must have learned to read the 
New Testament, and must believe in the divinity and 
atonement of Christ. The city Arab must appreciate. 
modern worship, and understand the ** plan of salva- 
tion.” Against all these notions that make the divine 
favor depend on a state of culture—intellectua!, social, 
moral, or spiritual—-the story of Cornelius puts the 
lesson taught to Peter, and formulated by him in the 
declaration, ‘I perceive that Godis no resnecter of 
persons: but in every nation he that feareth (ind and 
worketh righteousness is accepted with him.” There 
is but one condition of acceptance with God: a rever 
ence for the Divine Being, shown in works of practical! 
obedience to his will. This condition is both inclusive 
and exclusive. 

1. Jnelusire. The condition itself is one abundantly 
illustrated in Scripture. ‘* What doth the Lord re juire 
of thee but t» do justly, and to love mercy, and to 
walk bumbly with thy God?” “Let the wicked for 
sake his way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts: 
and let him return unto the Lord and he wil! have 
mercy upon him, and unto our God, for he will abun 
dantly pardon.” ‘* Who will render to every man 
according to bis deeds; to them who by patiert con- 
tinuance in well-doing seek for glory, and honor, and 
immortality, eternal life.” In these and kindred utter- 
ances the same essential law is uttered in different 
phraseology. To fear God is to walk humbly with 
God ; it is to return unto the Lord; it is to seek glory, 
and honor, and immortality. To work righteousness 
is to do justly, to forsake every evil way, to seek God's 
honor by patient continuance in well doing. Jew or 
Greek, Hindoo, Chinaman, Indian, or Anglo Saxon, 
be who does this is accepted with God. He may 
dream dreams with the Brahman, he may count beads 
with the Roman, be may learn ethics with the pupils 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for May 6, 1883. Acte x., 
30-44, The student should read with care the entire chapter. 


of Confucius, he may know no more of the religion of 
Christ than ‘poor Joe in Tom al! alone's; if he looks 
up with reverence, be it ever so ignorantly and blindly, 
to some Supreme Being above and beyond his ken, if 
he shows forth in his life a real purpose to please him, 
by no mere scrap of time devoted to formal offerings, 
whether pagan or Christian, but by forsaking evil ways 
and thoughts, by doing justiy and loving merey, by 
patient continuance in wel! doing, by working right 
eousvess—he is accepted of Gor. 

He who can: say the Lord’s Prayer as sincerely, 
though as gropingly as Jo, is accepted. with him who 
blesses cvery heart that is willing and obedient. 
There’s many a Jo who denies himself for sister, or 
brether, or companion’s sake, and Jooks out of the 
darkness for a light to come, whose prayers and alma 
are come up before God for a memorial; whose life of 
aspiration he recognizes, though we do not. Christ 
has come into the world not to add new conditions to 
God's helpful grace ; not to make access to him harder 
than before. The Gospel according to Moses, and 
David, and Isaiah, remains unchanged: Christ is but 
the door set open where before the wall seemed im 
penctrable. The conditions of salvation are not dif- 
ferent, in different eyes or to different peoples. God 
does rot offer his good will to the pagans if they are 
rishteous, and to Ciristians if they are repentant. The 
condition is always and everywhere the same. He 
who reverences (11 and shows his reverence by 
deeds, not words, is accepted wich him, in whatever 
tongue he frames his broken prayers, and under what- 
ever skies he lives his broken life. The feith that longs 
foran unknown Christ, and the faith that receives a 
Christ revealed, is the came. 

A preaching of Christ there may be in another world 
foraught IT know. ©. that point Scripture is silent, 
and Twill notspesk. Ifthere are one or two enig- 
matical texts that seem to negative that guess, there are 
aleO at least an equal number that give some sanction 
to it. He who dogmatically declares that there must 
be a post mortem preaching, and he who dogmatically 
declares there cannot be one, are both wise above what 
is written. But of one thing Lam very certain; that it 
is neither necessary to bebeve, with one party, that the 
heathen are to be judved by Justice while we are jude- 
ed by Merey; nor with the other, that they are to be 
gathered into some pospcl congregation beyond the 
grave to hear there of the Cuarist they never heard of 
here. Whenever judgment comes, they will be judged 
by him who judged the repentant thief upon the cross, 
and will be measured not by what they were, but. by 
what they aimed and willed to be. As the mother 
judges the child, as the teacher the pupil, so God his 
children: by aspiration, not achievement ; by purpose, 
not performance ; by ende: vor, not result. “If there 
be first a willing mind, it is accepted according to 
that a man hai, and not according to that he hath 
not.” This is a principle of universal application, and 
it is Theodicy enough for reverent Faith, though not 
enough for curious Reason. 

Il. Fere’usire, But i? in every nation he that feareth 
Godand worketh righteousness is accepted with God, 
no one who does not fear (od and work righteousness 
ever is or evercan be accepted with him. Nothing 
can take the place of the willing mind. 

Nothing me or me. No rites or ceremonies ; 
no formal obediences; no keeping of special observan- 
ces; no church going, sacrament taking, much 
praying, with or without beads; no giving tithes in 
contributions while living or bequests when dead: no 
buying of Romish -masses or Protestant applause; no 
feast days or fast days, Puritan S incdays or Episcopal 
Lent; no creed, short or long, hard cr easy to believe, 
though it abound with damnatory clauses for all the 
rest of mankind and saving clauses only for one’s self: 
“God, [thank thee that lam not as other men are, 
extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or even as this pub 
lican. I fast twice in the week: I give tithes of all I 
possess” —all this takes not the place of the willing 
mind that fears God and the willing life that works 
righteousness. 

Nor can anything done for me take the place of that. 
Christ can do nothing for me except as he does in me. 
He cannot bring me to heaven unless he can bring 
heaven tome. He cannot impute righteonsness to me 
unless he imparts it to me. Ile cannot furnish mea 
life ready maie, He clothes me as he is clothing the 
trees this April morniog. The mother who doea her 
boy’s sums for him dves him no kindness ; the mother 
who inspires him wit: « patience to do them for bim 
self truly serves him. Christ has not come to provide 
something to take the piace of fearing God and doing 
righteousness: he has comet» inspire io who will 
learn of him the fear of God that works righteousness. 
I should owe nothing to one who tought pardon for 
me and left me ungodly and uorichteous ; I owe every- 
thing toone who has bought for mc a redemption 
from ungodliness and all unrighteousness, and who 
raises me up and makes me to sit in heavenly life in 
Christ Jesus. | 
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HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
PETER AND CORNELIUS. ACTS, 30-44 
By Huntinaron Mitten. 


& a great school there are many lessons to be 
learned, and a wise teacher leads his pupils on, 
step by step, froni that which is very plain and simple 
to things which are more dificult. 

Peter was a acholar of the Lord Jesma, and althou sh 
he had been greatly honored, and bad even raised the 
dead in the name «of his Muster, he had other leseons 
to learn, and he kept on learning a8 lomg as he lived. 
Every day he wentto his teacher for new wisdom, 
He staid a long time at Joppa, after he raised P)oreas 
from the dead, and he used to #o up te the honeet op, 
where he was not likely to be disturbed, and pray t» 
God to teach him. He had learned one new 
already, since he had come away from Jerusalem, «nod 
that was that («i was just asready to give his spirit of 
power io the Samaritans as he was to the Jews. but 
now (.od Was goiag to tescu him that he was willing 
to give il to. , pation, Gentiles as wellas Jews. 
This was a very hard thing fora Jew to believe, and 
Giod made use of a wonderful vision to teach it to 
Peter. It came to him when he was praying on the 
housctop, and showed him that dl) hearts were alike 
unclean until God had cleanses! them, and then « 
were slike clean, Peter did not quite understand it, 
and while he was thinking about it some men came 
knocking at the door with a message for him. This 
messave came from another scholar in scho 
He was a Roman soldier called Cornelius, and he had 
been praying a/39, away ion bis city of (ssarea. The 
same G wi who listened to Peter listened also to ( or. 
nelins, and told him what todo. He teld him to senal 
for Peter toteach him, and Coroclinsoheyed, Cornelius 
and Peter were both good scholars; they were obedient 
and teachable. Peter reccived the message from C>r- 
neling and message from (rod also, telling him to eo. 
When he came tothe house of Cornelius he found « 
large company gathered to meet for Cornelius 


never doubted that God wou:d do just a8 he said, and 
send hima teacher, so he called his frends and iis 
housebald ‘together to listen. He knewthat thouzh 
Peter was the messenger it was God who sent the 
messave, and s> when he had told his stery to Peter 
‘* Now are we all present beforg God, to hear 
commanded thee of 

Then Peter uuderstoo] the vision he had upon the 
housetop. He saw that God meaut to teach bim that 
he did not love people just because they were Jews, 
or had been better taught than othera, but that those 
who knew very litUe of the right way would be ac 
cepted if they honestly tried to serve God. And then 
he went on to preach to these Gentiles the same 
beautiful gospel which he began to preach to the Jews 


he said, 
all things tha’ are 


on the day of Pentee st: that through Jesus Cirist, 
the Lord of all, and the Judge of all, they might have 
pardon and salvation from their sins, if they would 
only believe and trust in his name. 

Aud all who listened did believe, for while Peter was 
yet speaking the wonderful spirit of power fell on 
them, as it did on the discip’es on the day of Pente 
cost, and they too began to speak with tongues, and 
tell the wonderful works of God. So Peter, who came 
to was himself taught. He learned that od 
hears’ sand answers every sincere prayer; that he 
speaks to every listening beart; that he reveals him 
self to all who earne atiy seck him; that he leads and 
teaches every obedient, teachable diseiple; that his 
Spirit cleanses all hearts, and unites all people. When 
Peter left Joppa he thought of himself as a Jew yoing 
to teach a Gentile... Now Peter and Cornelius were 
brethren in the Lord; discip.es of Jesus Christ: both 
taught by one Spirit. A poor heathen woman in 
India, who had given al! che had to the idols which 
she had been taught to worship, went out one night 
alone, and looking up to the stars thought that som 
where there must be a stronger god tham any she had 
known. And knevling down she lifted up her hands 
and ssid: *O, great God, you have taken all mine; 
wy husband, my chiliren, my house; have nothing 
left: I have no one to help me. © God, do something 


for me.” 

Afterward the woman said: “God sent a light into 
my heart: he led me to the missionary teacher: he 
has given me much peace, bul it was he himseif who 
spoke to me, wheo | knew not how bis name was 
called.” 


EAN Bradley’s recent biographical leetures ou his 
predecessor, Dean Stanley, give most charm- 
ing picture of a most delightful man. The whole 
Christian world honored the author; the English 
church honored the Dean ; the public gets in this little 
volume a portrait of the man. Le inherited his catho- 
licity and his martial courage from his father, 
BISHOP STANLEY. 
**As we look back at his career we see him now 


TIE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


standing on a platform at Norwieh side by side with 
an Irish Catholic priest, Father Mathew, the Apostle 
in the sister islaad of the cause of temperance ; now 
advocating in the National Society such modifications 
of school teaching as would open the seheol.doors to 
; now addressing a 
reluctant House cf Lorda and two indignant Arch 


the children of N conf irimists 


Lishops in favor of relaxing the terms of subscription 
then enforced on the Rov ish clergy; now, in asermon 
which was at ance characterized as the boldest ever 
preached in S.. Paul's Cathedra), disavyowing in the 
preseree of the Metrepolitan Clergy and their Bishop, 
the doetrine a4 usually understood of the Apostolical 
suceession ; Ww, strange and almost ineredibl: as it may 
soundte you, consured by « certain seetion of the rclig- 
ioua public for welcominy tothe hearth and to the heart 
of his episcop.l home one so honered in all circles as 
the wifted latv who then bore the nameof Jenny Lind 
If he was the first Eoglish bishop of his day to throw 
himeelf heart and soul, in conjunction with the present 
Earl of Shaftesbury, into the movement for the estab 

lishment of Ragged Schools, he was, no doubt, the 
very first of Envlish bishops to preseh in his own 
Cathedral a funeral sermon in honor of a saintly 
Quaker. We live in an age of transition. It is already 
diffieult to understand, still more te make due allow 

ance for, the sturmaof obl and elamor which one 


after another of such proceedings awoke in large and 
influential cireles. They at times even execeded those 


which bis son encountered years after with here:titary 
feariessuess. But if they did mueh to embitter the life 
and impair the usefulness of one of the moat devoted 


of God's servants wh» 


cver held the high office of an 
Fogliish Bishop, 
steadily and increasingly be won bis way to the 


if i8 encouraging to remember how 


respect and affection of those who most differed from 
him, of some of those who had expressed that differ 


ence most strongly 

Ifow truly the son inherited the apizit’ of his father, 
and what good use he made of his inheritance, all the 
work! Knows. boyhood, though efaracterize:! by 
that shyness which Le never wholly lost, gave promise 


of hia manhood; his Rugby and University careers 


were singularly full of bonore; at the Rugby schoo! 
and won, best of 
all, thigencomium from his learned master, Dr. Arnold 


he carried olf all the five yrest Prize 


“Thank you, Stanley; we have nothing more to civ 
you.” But these were won, not by any push for 
prizes, but by that fidelity to study characteristic of 
tle was 


his nature, 
ALWAY 


‘* In the same spiritin which before his tour to the 
Holy Land he read through and through all that he 
could find worth reading on lDalestine, so he woul! 
visit no place, not even in the suburbs of London, ora 
railway junction in Scotland, without learning all he 
could of its history or associations. A curious fea- 
ture of his traveling mind—if | may 80 speak—was 
that for many years of his life he did not eare, indeed 
‘When 
onee,’ he said, ‘Ll have seen a remarkable sight, I do 
not care to sce it sgain, unless it is one with which 
‘ The 
second sight of Prague «;uite revolted me,’ he added, 
with comic energy ; ‘a: though Marathon on a 
rainy day, yet | refuse: three or four opportunities of 
seeing itagain. (nthe first sight of seenes of this 
sorta whele new world opens before me; floods of 
thought edme in, which are indelible, and there is 
nothing new in a second visit.’ ” 

It was not, however, for his intellectual qualities 
chiefly that the world honored him, but for his peeu 
liar Christlikeness of character—-hiscommingied gentle- 
ness and courage, his religious chivalry. We put 
together here two anecdotes which might well serve to 
illustrate the text, * Let your light so shine before 
men that they may gilor.fy your Pather which is in 
heaven.” 


rather olbjeeted, to see the same scene twice. 


fond or happy associations are connected.’ 


rik SHEIK. 

** But something | may say of his journey which was 
not recorded inthe pages of ‘Sinai and Palestine.’ 
Two of the party of four were Scotamen. Oneof these, 
from his justice, good temper, and power of command, 
received from their Fastern attendants the name of 
‘the Governor;’ but Stanley was invariably ‘the 
Sheik,’ the holy man. He gained this title partly from 
his knowledge of the localities which they visited, and 
his familiarity with and interest in all the strange out 
growth of Arab legends: but he gained it also by the 
pure and beautiful, and, in their unsophisticated eyes, 
unversed in the bitter controversies of the Christian 
world, by the saintly character of one whom they 
watche:! and lived with day and night for weeks. Wel! 
can we who knew the man understand the story, how 
Mobammed, the faithful dragoman, after the last fare- 
well was over, crept down into the cabin, knelt and 
seized his hand, aud then rushed away with an out 
burst of passionate grief at parting with one whom he 


ference of creed, he reverenced as a eaint 


woud pever fee avair 


“At the mecting which was belid to take steps to 
commemorate him in the Chapter Llonse of Weat- 
minster, the Archhishon «f Canterbury told a tenehing 
story Of a pour widow at Lambcth whose faee bright- 
ened Up On hearing his name. rai! and trembling," 
she said, was try! gto make my iy neross West- 
minster Bridyve amony the carriaves, and afeated thar | 
should be trodden down, when u msn stepped up to 
me and gave me his heip, and : ted me safely 
through the crowd. I asked! him to wh WAS In- 


(febted ; he merely poin'ted to the great Abbey, “ You 
know that place,” be said- lam its Dean.”’” 


That euch a man, whom in his death theechureh nni- 


versal honored and) lamented, and who waa f 
to his burial by men f atl faiths. from the Roman 
Cathohe to the Frien:' 


should have been assailed with 
bitterest B:! ingegaute which he ived, and sssailed by 
men of his own communion and eminent in itisa 
fact one would like tt) forget. And yet there is per- 
haps no rebuke more stinging of the bad habit of per- 
sonal Slander and abuse, which to day disgraces not a 
little of so-called religious journalism in Ametie t, than 
the mere report of abuse showered] Upon the 
Chevalier Bayard cf English Christianity by men who 
thought they were defending the Christian religion by 
berating and vilifying one of its most em 


saintly representatives. 


It is perhaps not surprising that his speech in 
Convocation on the Athanasian Cree! was_reeeived 
with some approach to clamorous iulerruption, Areh 
. oe, bimgelf 
but lately the defendant in an ecclesiastical trial, after 
& Vain appeal to the 


deacon after archdeacun rose to prote | 


Prolocutor to silence the auda- 
cious Speaker, left the meeting in disgust. The 

oceur 
hickiy im the report of the proceedings. Hyostile 
pampiliets, printed sermons, fell in showers upon him. 
Ilia conduct was stiymatized by one clureh dignitary, 
wheee Kindliness of ‘ieurt is often be.ied by bis un- 


words “Great interruption,’ cries of ‘N 


‘Dy his cred 


the Arch- 


measured words, in pages dedicated 
servant and much i: jure son in Christ 
bishop of Canterbury ‘himself addressed in that dedi 

cation with thinly veiled’ reproaches), as searcely 
reconcilable with the most fundamental prineiples of 
morality. Heand his supporters were warned that 
‘had they conducted themse'ves in the serviee of an 
earthly sovereign with like pr: fligaey, they would in- 
evitably have been tried by court martial and shot.’ 
Thev were called Wpon, and the eal! included a bost of 
the most faithful and devoted of the middle party among 
English Churehmep, ‘to go out instantly from the 
Church of which such men proe aim themselves digaf 

fected and d sloyal ministers.’ [f one of his opponents 
ended a printed letter with 4 grateful acknowledg- 
ment of.*that reverent leve for the Bible whieh you 
taught me at Oxforml.’ others lad rmesouree to such 
phrases as ‘moral depravity,’ ‘immorsl priests,’ 
‘traitors iu the camp.’ He was publicly taunted with 
committing a craver offense than ‘the tutor who eor- 
rupts his pupil's mind, or the trustee who robes the 
widow and the orphan of their property.’” 

We have seen in our oWn day not a little clamor as 
full of rage, as senseless, ancl as to the as- 
sailed, aS this; anil ita recall! here w serve a useful 
purpose if it remind assailants that hard words break 
no bones,” and assailed that the best way to meet abuse 
anu mi-representstion is as Dean Stanley met it, with 
siienee@; leaving life to refute slander, aod time and 
(onl to justify both one’s canse and 

With one picture more we mus 


his character. 
t close this little 


hook, whose pages We have thus opened to ourreaders 


for aSunday Afternoon glimpse, not without hope that 
it may lead some of them to get the book and become 
hreugh it pages better ac juli ted with-one of the 
kindest and most catholic and Christian spirits that 
ever trod’ a temple aisie or mounted pulpit stairs 

THE DEAN AT 

[lis wife’s usual seat ‘‘ was at a table where, after 
her death, stood her bust in marble, a few feet from 
where her husband stood at his desk, plying his daily 
task Of Jewish history, or sermon, or lecture, or arti 
cle, or letters, yet ever ready to turn aside for a few 
moments’ conversation or rest. and then to resume his 
work where he had left it. Ilis olf pupils marked 
with an amused delight her tender care for the health 
and comfort of one curiously incapable of faking 
care Of himself, even in the most essential points of 
food and dress. And she not only shared bis friend- 
ships, but went with him heart and soul in all his 
work and all his aspirations, ‘in every joy and every 
struggle,’* and her companionship developed in him 
to the Utmost that capacity for social life in its highest 
aspect, on Which have already touched. The Dean- 
ery soon became & social center a8 un jue ¢ f its kind 
as was its master. Chureh dignitaries—not seldom 
some who half an hour before, in the presence of Con- 
vocation silting within ten yards of the room and be- 
neath the same roof, had denounced their host in terme 
Which have long been banisbed from all ‘anguage but 
that of theo ogical felt the spell of those 
cordial invitations and that venisl weleome, and re- 
turned from that plain luncheon-table soften: 
heart, if net wholly r-coneiled tiLeir entertainer.” 

' The words used by bimee!f in his dedication to her memory of 
Vol. 4 of hie ** Lectaree on the Jewieh Church | 
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WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT! 


In these two portly volumes Mr. Godwin has given 
vs a biography of his father-in-law of which it is not 
160 much to say that it is ade«juate to its subject. If 
some pints adequacy has passed into supertfluity, it 
will be pardoned, not on the score of relationship—for 
that is kept out of sight—but because Mr. Bryant filled 
aplace entirely unique both in the political and the 
literary history of ourcountry. The book has evidently 
been written e/a ore, but with thorough fidelity and 
justice. It is no common task that its author under- 
takes, and he recognizes the dilliculty at the outset. 
In reviewing a life of more than fourscore years, of 
Which aeveuty were fruitful in abiding literary work, 
and fifty were spent in the endeavor to mold public 
sentiment through the newspaper press, it is not easy 
to preserve the balance and symmetry which a jist 
biography demands to keep one aspect from belittling 
the other. Mr. Godwin truly says, ‘‘ There are no 
models in Eaglish literature for a work of the kind.” 
It has been given him to create a model. If the life of 
Gladstone ever comes to be wrilten it will be a work 
of similar difiiculty, for the same reason. For the 
than Congress, is our 
American Parliament. Tihic biographer in the preseat 
case has given due attention to both the literary aspect 
of Mr. Bryant’s life and to the editorial, making that 
most prominent by which through all the future he will 
best be known. 

The poet’s childhood, of which there is asketech from 
his own hand, was passed among intiuences which laid 
& poetic spel! upon him almost from infancy; ‘‘ Than- 
atopsis ” could have bad no birthplace so fitting as the 
October woods of Berkshire. It needs to be read there 
as Gray’s Elegy does in the pastures of Stoke Pogis. 
The boy was fortunate, also, in the influences of his 
home. His precocious poetic temperament, while 
abundantly stimulated by natural environment, was 
held in wholesome restraint by the vigilance of his 
father; a country physician of great common sense 
who knew poetry when he saw it. Dr. Bryant was a 
critic, a lover of good literature, whose cool judgment 
was not to be biased by the tie of paternity. To him 
the boy brought whatever he produced, and the father 
did not spare the critical rod. Ilis taste was exacting. 
No doggere! could pass. It was transfixed at once by 
the shaft of his ridicule. It was no doubt to his severe 
but kindly training that the well-known severity of 
the poet’s taste in after years was largely due. When, 
in his sixteenth year, he had written ‘‘ Toanatopsis ” 
Mr. Godwin tells us that instead of submitting it im- 
mediately to his father’s judgment he shyly tucked it 
into a pigeon-hole of the old gentleman's desk, to be 
accidentally discovered by him some time afterward ; 
and suggests several reasons for his so doing, as that he 
thought it too incomplete to be shown, or that he was 
doubtful as to the reception which its moral and relig- 
10us sentiments would meet, or that he merely intended 
to leave it there until he could more leisurely amend it. 
With all deference to the biographer’s better knowl. 
edge, we venture to suggest another, to us more satis- 
factory reason: it was the natural act of a modest man 
conscious of having accomplished something that is 
truly meritorious. We apprehend that in the produc- 
tion of *“‘ Thanatopsis " the young man must have be- 
come, as never before, grandly conscious of his endow. 
ment of s-rsiip. He could not but have known that 
it was an era with him—a new birth. And such an 
experience coming to prophet, poet, preacher, artist, 
with its accession of conscious insight and power, is in 
no haste to communicate itself. Its impulse for a time 
is towards the desert and solitude. 

Thanatopsis must aleo be recognized as marking 
an era, a new birth, iu the history of American litera- 
ture. The bulk of that which had gone by the name of 
poetry thus far had been of the artificial and mechanical 
order, from which Cowper and, a little later, Worde- 
worth had just broken away. The new dawn found 
the young poet with his eyes open and turned toward 
the flushing East. ‘* His old idols, the wits that shone 
and sparkled in the age of Anne, had lost their luster. 
He had loved them as a child for their pictures, their 
sentiment, and their wit, to say nothing of their 
musical jingle, but he was now, as a youth, beginning 
to study them in the light of a higher art. He soon 
saw that they were only men of the town, of the coffee 
house, and the drawing-room, who walked in slippers, 
and loved to dress in silk attire, and not men of the 
woods and fields, who walked upon the ground and 
saw nature with their own eyes.” 

And so in the utterance of ‘‘ Thanatopsis ” he be- 
came the prophet of the new and the true. And 
through all his jong life he was ‘obedient to the 
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A Diography of William Cuten Bryant. 
bis Private Correspondence. By Parke Godwin. 
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heavenly vision,” loyal to the revelation which he had 
received. No poet «f the previous age could have 
written anything like ‘‘The Waterfowl” or ‘‘The 
Yellow Violet.” 

Not the least interesting feature of the biograpby is 
the correspondefice between Bryant and Dana, begun 
when the century was hardly out of its teens, and cou 
tinued with affectionate intimacy almost to the very 
close of Mr. Bryant's life in 1878. They were cx 
workers in the same cause, and the work 


touches of the other. ‘Ticir mutual criticism was 
wonderfully sifectionate and chivalrous, They were 
the joint creators of the school of Nature in American 
poetry. And though in later years the work of Dana 
fell largely into the shadow, while Bryant’s assumed 
more noticeable and stately proportions, there was no 
tinge of assumption on the one band or of pique ona 
the other. To the very last they were pr 1: 


There is litle need here to dwell upon Mr. Bryant's 
editorial career. As lawyer, politician, journalist, 
viewer, political economist, and party-leader, two 
words wiil characterize him: He Was sensitive and 
pure. The work which he did for his generation has 
no standard by which it can be measured. As Mr. 
Godwin says: The statesman by the measures he 
promotes, the soldier by his battles, the author by his 
works, furnishes certain stages, or, a8 the French: say, 
étupes, or halting-places, to mark the steps of his prog- 
ress. But the life of the editor affords'no such salient 
points. Ilis labors consist of a series Of incessart and 
innumerable blows of the real it fluenees of which it is 
hard to judge except in a general way. It can only be 
told of him what he endeavored todo.” And what 
Bryant endeavored to do Mr. Godwin has told re 
markably well. 

This biography of Mr. Bryant is accompanied with 
two volumes containing his ‘‘ Poems;” two volumes 
are to fotlow containing his ‘‘ Orations and Addresses” 
and ‘‘Sketches of Travels.” Of the **Poems” it is 
needless to say more here than that this edition is, in 
ta-teful elegance of paper, binding, and typography, 
such as Mr. bryant’s severely simpie but finely cult- 
ured taste would have desired. The ** Homer,” of 
course, is not included. There are two orthree hymns 
which are now, perhaps, published for the first time; 
they are, at all events, pew to us; the rest are familiar 
to lovers of the American poet of Nature, and criticism 
of them here and now would be an anachronism. Of 
the prose works we shall speak hereafter. 


THE NEGRO RACE IN AMERICA. 

These two large octavo volumes of nearly 1,100 
pages embouy the results of some seven years’ labor, 
ofa wide exploration of libraries, anda careful study 
of general and Jocal histories, biographies, pamphlets, 
and State records. Mr. Williams owas the 
fisrt colored man graduated (June, IN74 ) 
the Newton Theological ~Seminary of Masss- 
chusetts. A Fourth of July oration on the 
American Negro, delivered by him in 1876, led 
him to investigate the records of his people more 
fully than had been previously done, and the result of 
this protracted labor is a work of great value to a con- 
secutive and thorough understanding of a subject so 
full of painful interest to all Americans. d 

The mechanical execution of the book is all that 
could be desired. Occasionally, and in the earlier 
chapters especialiy, there is a sentence somewhat high- 
flown, offset, too, by one here and there equally be 
low the author’s ordinary level of good taste. At 
times, indeed—the impulse of deep feeling, awakened 
by the wrongs and sufferings of his people—are bursts 
of genuine eloquence. In the main, the style of the 
book is chaste and dignified. 

The least valuable part of the book is perhaps that 
which precedes its proper theme as indicated in the 
tile. The Bible arguments for and against slavery, 
the early Negro civilizations, the Negro kingdoms of 
Africa, can hardly be treated with satisfactory fullness 
under the head of Pre!l'minary Considerations. To 
ward the close of the history, some of the sketches of 
representative colored men seem to have been pro- 
portioved rather by the writer’s personal interest in 
ihem than by their national reputation. 

The body of the book is of exceeding value. The 
author's treatment of slavery in the American colonies 
is full of interest, and, for most readers, of informa 
tion. Each of the colonies is treated separately and 
withcare. The contrasted condition of the slave in New 
York and New Jerseyis clearly brought out; as also in 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire. Mr. Williams 
denies much of the credit which has been elaimed 
for Massachusetts in the way of advanced legislation 
and leniency of treatment of the slave in the early 
days; sod apparently on good gounds he dissents on 


History of the Negro Race in America from 1619 to 1380 By 
George W. Williams. vols. (New York; G P. Putnam's Sone.) 
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of each | 


through all that long period bears the affectionate | Eoglsh proclamation of freedom to all siaves 


| 


of some of the 


this polat from the former historians and orators. The 
early prohibition of slavery in Georgia, the reasons for 
it, and the story of its introduction there is full of in- 
terest, and only serves to show how absolutely selfish 
were the motives by which the whole relation of the 
Negro race was controlled, both North and South. 
The condition of the Negro in the three war periods 
of the Republic oecupies a prominent place. The ex- 
clusion of the slave at first from the evolutionary 
army; then the enlistment of free Negroes; then the 
who 
would join their ranks or desert their rebe: masters; 
and then the compelled enroliment of slaves into the 
Colonial army and navy—these steps are fully de- 
tailed, and the fact that in this and the War of 1812 
the siave Was on'y sent as a siave to fight master’s 
battles. 
work 


AS Lave theuyht Ney roes 


la@tment inthe arm aid not the practical cmancipation 
were railed as chattel 
entire 


to cone 


ihe 
property by both armies and both governments during the 
war. Thie cold fact of history, and it ix not: 
femyp ate The the anomalous position of an Amer 
cr. He nthe hour of 


nhtune of peace. 


Mahe ave and a) American so: WHS PO.Gier | 
anger, but achattc! 

The history of the old Revolutionary struggle is set 
Out in quite & new ight, when we read it in relation 
to the freedom of the Negro rather than our own. 
We all are familiar with the history of the later Re- 
bellion, with the reluctance of the United States Gov- 
érnment to interfere with the relation of master and 
Slave in the rebe! States. I in at 
least two instances, the serv ce and 
a ready Wit combined to cut the knot which no one 
was disposed to uutie. Every one remembers General 
Butler’S** contraband of war” order, and its wide re- 
sults. Perhaps not as well remembered is General 
Llunter’s reply to the inquiry of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in regard to his enlistment of a regiment of 
fugitive slaves in South Carolina. He said: 


orvanized 


is noticeable how, 
exigencies of the 


No regiment of **fuc'tive slaves” has been or i= ty 


In this department. ‘Ther: wwever,& of persone 
masters are ** fou.tive rete men who everywhere fly 
hefore the appearance of the National Mag, leaving thelr seervante 


behind them to #ehift as best they can for therms<e So far, in 


decd, are the loyal persons composing regiment King to 
avoid the presence of their wrers, that they are new, one and 
all, work ng Witt remarkal'e industry to place thernee ves in a poate 
ton to go in fali-and «fective purenit of their fuvacious and traitor. 


proprietors, 

General Heinter’s regiment was not disbanded, but 
was multiplied. 

The history of the Nevro race in America is a true 
record of the disgrace and shame of the stronger peo- 
ple, both North and South, with the honorable excep- 
tions whieh are in all our minds, and a history as a 
whole honorable to the oppressed race, who bore their 
wrongs with patience, who have used their opportuni- 
ties with readiness, who have proved themselves to be 
capable of both good soldiership and good citizenship. 

Space does not permit us to touch upon the other 
topics of this comprehensive work. The contests and 
compromises in regard to the territorial limitation of 
Slavery; the abolition movements: the new opportu- 
nities for education, and the use made of them by the 
‘Freedmen, are all subjects of deepinterest. Not least 
in this revard are the sketches of the able men of Negro 
blood who have notwithstanding all the lLindrances 
made noble and notable record in the history of Amer- 
ica. For all these we commend the two volumes with 
their full indexes for & yeneral reading, or for informa- 
tion on particular points. That a representative of the 
Negro race in America could compile the material and 
shape it into so valuable a history is not the least trib- 
ute to its aeeies and attainments. 


MAG AZINE MISCELL ANY. 


Harper's for May ie & brilliant number, and contains oa 
very varied and interesting list of articles. The frontispiece, 
to begin with, is one of Cloeson's faithful and sympathetic 
renderings of Abbey's picture, ** The Sisters," which held an 
honor piace at a recent academy exhibition. a charm- 
ing reproduction cf @ work that was very truthful and artis- 
tic in its portrayal of an old-time interior with quaint and 
pleasing figares. Mr. Bishop hasan appreciative article on 
San Francisco, which, main, would give a jrst and 
satiefactory picture of the city to a native who had not be 
held his birthplace for several years. What pictures there are 
accompanying Gre excellent per se, but they do uot, asa 
whole, appear adequate, aud ove might wish that there were 
some illustrations of the maguificent views from the hilltops 
of the city, of the Golden Gate Park, the Cliff House, or 
** Nob Hell” residences which have become 
famous in the lists of pulutial bores Other urticles are 
George Ticknor Cur'is's second paper on The ‘Treaty of 
Peace and Independence; Benson J. Lossing’s article on 
The National Academy; Win. ©. Conani’s admirably writ- 
ten and illustrated description of the Brookiyn Bridge ; John 
FP. Weir's Art Study at Home and Abroad; Mr. Biake's Ro- 
man Carnival Sketches with Reinhsert’s animated sketches, 
and Walter Herries Pollock's article on Anthony Trollope, 
with the finely engraved portrait by Waude of Paris. The 
stories ere ood, but they will have to be better to take the 
place in our sympathies which Miss Woolson'’s and Mr. 
Biack’s delightful people have won and still retain, 
wlithough they have seen fit to withdraw themoelves from 
further public scrutiny. 


in the 
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— 


The articles in the May A‘lantie firet to be consulted 


will, accord ng to the bent of One's mind, in all prob- 
ability be Henry Cabot Lodye's Colonialism in the | uited 
States."” the heavy article of the number; Mr. ls’s 


“Niavara Revisited, Twelve Years after thelr Wedding 

Journey,” or O.iver Weodel! Holmes’s poom, “The Fiancar,” 
@ pame which hus in if, in th 
Whichever 
more capecially, perbape, and by 


[t 


«tiny Old friends after 


of a diecussion. f the articles he the one sought, 
all wil! give pleasure, bu! 
a wider circle, will Mr. tHowells’« + 
bas all the charui that One feels 


‘ory be apprec| ated 


many years, and perbaps Mr. Howell# felt in writing 
it what certainly bis admirer feels in rending @ prow) ting 
to say to Buril and l-abel, Dont you remem!er 
thie?" or. “Can't you recall that whem We first bexuan 
to know each other 7" It is filed with the grace of pleasant 
and tender reminiscence, ard we could almost wish to play 
the child to Mr. Howells as the wrandfiather, him to 
“tell us another about Wotty @hd the young 


man from Boston. After these papera one's Intellect is not 
eusily captured rave by Sarab Jewett s reappearance 
with the first part of Farmer.” which 
jotroduce’ ua to the homely characters and af 
New Enyvland Yankeedoin ; in which Mise Jewett, Roee 
Terry Cooke, anc wrought sucecssfully. For 
musical readers there | ou Wagner in the Contribu- 
tfor’a Club, and @ very interes! of 
famous composer of Sweden, snd his wife, Whieh to eo 
rouses one’s interest than it comes to an end It 
ble that the Contritutor had uct more to tell 
hghtful man, whoee life 
this country. 

Jc, last, although he comes first in the tabie 
the sevond act of his dramatized ‘* Daisy Miller.” 


The Muy of Tl 


a story, Landless 


dialec! 
a field 
ot} ‘TS. 


ne necount Serie. the 


mer 
ia rewre!ts 
of this de- 


know! 


works tou little in 


mention hleury Julies, 


ani! 
It Wis 
of coutents, wit 


humber Century talmost chailenyurs 


the traditiona! and excellence of its Now 
vember is-uee®, which we are d to ant 

pate ae an annual event in wrt lite The m anaye- 
ment, however, uppearto striven THRE issue sha 
be an event of itself, and their zeal t4 notaly apparent in 


the present number, which opens with Gn entertais 
of 


by H.H. on Jar 

missions in Southern Califoroia. There ia @ portrait of 
Father Junipero, and several illustrations by Henry Sand 
bam. One les involuntarily at beholding Frank StocKton’s 


DY puper 


pero Serru, the founder 


name ayain, coupled with his latest Rudder Gramcre 
entitled ‘‘Pomoua’s Vaugtter.”’ If ene jeherite her mother's 


ti.t’ 


genius for oddity she will prove @ Tick: trees, worthe 
successor of @ most admiralle progenitor. Mr Cushing hus 
the third of his papers on Zuni-land with Farny’s illustra 


tions, and we are ut last introduced, through Mr. Henry 
James Jr.'s courtesy, to George Da Maarier, of London 
“ Punch” fame. There is a good portrait of this clever art- 
jat and illustrations of eurae of bis woet delightful satires on 
London society; Washington trladd 
of the Christian League in ¢ 
writes of the Father of Ainerican 
ley Warner touches on the recent literary War, Whose echoes 
have not yet died away from the shores of England and our 
Atlantic Edward Eyxleston contributes an inter- 
esting historical study of the A and =the 
Colonists, Mr. Howells continues to eluendate the modern 
Sphinx of Woman's Kevan a paper 
on Cardiual Manning, whoee portrait forme the frontispiece 
of the number, the late Sidney Lanier is memorialized by bis 
paper on ‘* Moral Purpose in Art,” and Joel Chandler Harris 
gives the first part of a Southern eketch entitled * At Teague 
oteet’s.” The poetry of the number is exceptionally good, 
and the new department of Open Letters starts out with a 
quartette of interesting correspondence from Writers whose 
pames wre wore or less familiar to a wide cirele of readers. 


n continues bie acc 
bunford 
Charies Dud 


onnectieut: = smue! 


Libraries: 


cost: 


horlyines 


Popular Science Monthiy. This magazine for May has an 
unusually long list of articles, nicet of them quite sbort, and 
therefore more liable to be read by the class whose leisure is 
not great for reading. There is a sketch of Professor Rich 
ard Owen, F.K.S.,’with @ portrait, and there are several ili 
trated articles: Microscopic |.{fe in the Air, by Louisa Olivier ; 
Position and Stroke in Swimmioyg, by KR. Lamb; A Wonder 
from the Deep Sea—a horror, to judge from the picture—by 
M. L. Vailliant, and Lengthening the Visible Spectrum, by 
Johannes Giz. The article on Gymnastics, by Alfred Wor- 
ceater, A. M., contains much valua!!e suggestion and instruc- 
tion, and should be read by all who care in the least to main- 
tain a healthy and sound physical orgunization. The Literary 
and Editorial departments are jup to thelr usual mark of 
excellence, and in the latter issue ia taken with Mr. Sill, in his 
recent paper in the * Atlantic,” on Herbert Spencer's Theory 
of Education. 


— 


Recollections of Arthur Penrhyn Stanky, late of West- 
minster. Three Lectures delivered in hdinburghin Novem- 
ber, ISS2 By George Granville Bradley, D. Dean of 
Westminster. (New York: Charles Scri‘mer’s Sons.) This 
little volume is a fitting tribute by pupil to bis tester ; by 
the worthy successor of one’ of the bravest, purest, and 
most Christly spirita in the Church of England to the one 
whose place he has inherited and whose spirit he has linhib 
ed. Dean Bradley bas not the intellectual qualities of Dean 
Stanley ; whether he has the scholarship we haye not the 
means of knowing; his courage has never been tried, at 
least not cn any such battle field, but he possesses unmistak- 
ably the same catholic and Christian epirit. These lectures 
give all of the story of Dean Stanley's life that probably the 
majority of Americans will bave time to read. No American 
can read them, we should think, without seeing that the 
battle for liberty of discussion now waging in other denom 
inations—pre-eminently in the Congregational—was fought 
and won in the Episcopal Church in Eogland in the Iaat dec- 
ade, and without feeling, if he be w lover of catholicity 


and liberty, & new assurance that it can have but one iseve in 
all other Ubristian churches, however uncertain the issue may 


present instance, the elements | 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


ities 


Hiall, 


or 


to be in 


Whatever retards a epirit of inquiry,” 


particular 


sometimes 


‘*ia favorable to error: whatever 


prowotes it ia favorulle to | 


truth.”” That favorite quotation of te late Dean might wel] | 
have beép made the motto for tue Ude-page of this book 
He whe never, w, Weary repemting, Tet, ** That the oe 
sential superiority of Corletiar ty Jieother religion= inthe world 
lay in its resting on a divine life, a lif it wae the mre of (rod, 
CL wae lo] ‘ Characters whiel mh truthfulness, 
indeper? lence, in! rey in charity. may reca Something 
of Wa ‘ =! makes A mtn 
«tian i- have the character of ¢ a Master worth 
ny for w for, whose spirtt wae te be the regenerating 


power of the who.e wora 
This is an admirable transcript of Dean Stanley's theology, 


the theology of @ mind Bet on etbies!l and #@piritual resuits, 


the excessive emphasis laid upon dorms, 


and criticiem, and ritual, to such an extent that he perbape 
was too littl doyvymatic, too uneriticeal, and to charchmen 
seemed too inditferent to church laws and order [It is vot, 
however, &n analysis of the theologtesal leader, but 


ea be read with the 


portraiture of the man that this book w 
dity We |} 
the pages of The Christian Union 


vretiest interest and ay ave marked @ome 


tracta for publication in 
unday After 


especially devoted tos neon, ang here need only 


add that while the Opening lecture is somewhat too much & 
mere annal,” the latter part of the book not only suf- 


character- 


uneffected 


fused Wilh wartmith of personel attachment, but 


zed by w life-like coloring in the very simple and 


pictures which it affords of the preacher, the church warrior, 


the dean, and the man 
The (0 Its jioetring and ila 
by W. Dale, M. A., Birminchem Hodder & 
Stoughton 1. Was the privilege of the writer of this para- 
vraph to bear one of these lectures delivered in the course 
tothe preacher's own congrevation in Birmingham. The 
was and attentive There waa nothing 


than ordinary culture ; 


rity were the 


to indicate men and women of more 


on the contrary. apparently the maj iD 
traders the midd 


people — shopkeepers, idle 
classes. The lecture or sermon waa singularly devoid of 
those elements on Which Ainerican vines fre wont to rely 
in courses of sermons to reach the masses It Was almost 


wholly barren of ornament; it was read without passionate 
in structure and 


fervor and without ticuluation ; method 


we 


seemed more like lecture to theological students than a 
popGim sermon. And yet as we looked around we could not 
but be etruck Ly the cluseness of attention paid to the com- 


pacted thonght of the preacher and, contrasting it with 
preaching, were inclined to draw the somewhat 
large deduction that in America people goto ehurch to be 

At all events 
lecture was that of papils in a 
toy 


\merican 
entertained and in Fogland to be instructed 
the interest in this particular 
teacher, pot that of an audience 
over these lectures in book form we sare anew lmpressed with 


iu au orator reaciog 


this characteristic. They are simple, earnest, direct, pro- 
found, uurhetorica!l. We do not always agree with the lect 
urer’s €Xegesia, Dot always with his theology. Bat we always 
fiod something in his treatment to suggest spiritual Bppre 
bension of the truth. H 
Apostie, not through the bigh and 
nor through the shimmer and Laz+of the imagination, but 
through the warm «nn We cannot 
better Ulustrate our meaning than by single quotation 


looks af the teachings of the ereat 


drv light of the intellect. 


ight of the spiritual sense. 


To the moraliet the supreme object of baman life ie to be temper 
ate, truthful, feariess, industrious, kindly If reverence for 
(70d and the h of immorts CHI fresh sanction to mora 
luties and freeh etreng “Cha em, the aiiof 
falth t y accejfed fai’. dscharges secondary and 
ininieterial fa lor in who hae seen the glory of and 
heard hie august voce, fe larger and loftlier frod fis 


ty tiret daty Im to and 


‘ime 


earth and heaven, 
the 


« 


This 


ay ine. 
aragraph fuirly illustrates the character of the book 
Its power is not that of eloquent feeling or novel thoucht, 
but of clear spiritual apprehension. The |! 
primarily exegetical, nor dogmatic, nor ethical, but apiritual. 
And by that we do not mean that they consist in apiritualiz- 
ing on the text—of ual! kinds of literature the weakest —but 
that they are an attemptto read the Epistle with the spiritual 
sense, and such are very successtul. We heartily com- 
mend them as spiritual food for the well and strong—they 
are not milk for babes by any means—ond sa & sugwestion 
of the right kind of expository preaching, not too common 
in the American pulpit. 


ectures are pot 


Putnam's Art liand-DBools. Drawing in Black and White 


Charcoal, Pencil, Crayon, aud Pen and Ink. By Mre. Sueun 
\. Carter. Sketching in Water Colors. Edited by Mre. 
N. Carter. (New York: G. P. Putnam's Sone.) In the fir-t 


of these convenient little works Carter has undertakes 
aseiat beginnera who have pot the advantage of Art schools, 
instructors, or libraries, in an intelligent use of the various 
materials for black and white drawing: “to show beginners 
iy they had beet choose one 'aterial in black and white, or 
anotber ; and to tell them by a few plain directiona Ao'r they 
can best manage their charcoals, crayons, pen-and-inok, or 
lead pencils.” Thisis certainly a most landable effort, and 
productive of equally praise-worthy results; for the instruc 
tion given is so simple, exact, and helpful that every young 
artist, just beginnine, and trammeled in bis work for lack of 
knowledge for which he cannot afford to pay, will delight 
in the help and instruction, primary though it be, afforded 
by this little work. Good examples of work in each depart 
ment are shown by studies and draw :nys from the hands of 
acknowledged masters, and for a beginner without a teacher 
we do not know of @ better book to recommend than this. 
The second primer, ‘‘Sketching In Water Colors,” is by 
Thomas Hatton, from the sixteenth London edition, and 
edited by Mra. Carter. This book presupposes on tne part 
of the reader a knowledge of drawing in black apd white, 
and deals chiefly with Atmosphere, Keeping, Coutrast, 


Variety, and kindred topice. The information conts 2 
this book ie as and of directly practical 
that in the first primer on black and white, and te th 
| dent of water color sketching frow nature will be of great 
Value 46 manual or instructor. It is full of valaahh 
to the proper rendering of « tects, the advantageotis Gse of 
time, naterial, and Opportunities, the stum! ¢-ttomes tee 
avoided, the rivh! tor followed. and on the wi 
thoroughly useful and practical-hard book for the te 
smubitious and earnest siucere students of 
fal aecomplishmen! 

(New York rye Koutled, X So ‘lravelers 
who are pot mere secre, w he Ve 
acquainted with the | fe sand of t 
Old World, Lave long since decavered that there is oo 
companion for a wint Home us Mr. llare’a ** Walks 
Rome,” apd none such for aseusou in Loudon bis Walks 
in London.” With ‘Cities of Northerp and Centra! 
Italy we are not famiilin (of this new ¥ ime We eal 
othing better than ihatit is worthy companion 
ime of its predecess: uf Ook of wil books forthe lelurely 
dweller in Southern ['aly: read carefully by the fireside at 
home, With map and cy reds for ocea-ional examination 
of bistoriesal referenevs, it would vive the student better 


| 


| after be the ed] 


huowledze of that land of bistor ueluories than tray- 
eled Americane get from their run over it 

Le tures Adlress By the tsuard, 
DD. With Memorial Sermon by the K Lhe VW - 
mege, Compiled by Willd Guard Hunt 
his ook Will Valued uae thoee Whe 
Lewerd Ur. sue W not extend mach beyond 
thatecirele. Dro was @ Lorn orstor. His pietoria 
power We have never heard excelled by any one, and rarely 


equsied. And he was by no means & tere word painter, bal 
genuine thinker, and if not infiam: d with passionate feel- 
ing with @ tender und carnest one His 
deuth Wie @ wreat lows to the American and religious 
platform. But such eloquence w caunvot be caught and 
confined within the puges of a cK. lo those that have 


beard bim this voluu encred tucmory: to others 


it will be litte else thau volume of essays acd addresses, 
which, laeKing the fillinu out that l/r. Guard was aceustomed 
to give in delivery, will even seem somewhat fragmentary. 


thir ve: the power of the 


and the greater the oratory 


There are compensations 
orator is Intense but evanescent ; 
the leas capable is it of preservation 


LITERARY 


—Mr. Andrew Lanu'’s critic 
printed in thes country 


sl Papers are Be Fe 


—The Harpers bave published the ‘' Letters and Memorials 
of Jane Welsh ‘ ariyle,” in one volume, at 
* Pielding,” by: Mr. Austin Dobson, will be the next vol- 


ume published in the * Eny’ men of Letters Series.” 

—It is understood that the Kev. A. K. Schermerhorn is the 
editor of the expurgated b: which the Putname 
to publish. 


~—A series of esaays on 


ble are about 
1eations of the day, edited by Titus 
M. Coan, is to be published by G. P. Putnam's Sone under 
the title ** Topics of the Time.” 

White, Stokes & Allen, of this city, have published an 
edition of George Eliot's poems uniform with their attract 
ive edition of Charlott works. 

—The will be the title of 
& small volume which Mr. Charles De Kay is editing for the 
purpose of preserving the poetical works of a young Creole 
of Louisiana who recently died in this city 

A.D. F. Randolph & Co. will publish immediately a new 
edition of ** The Ancient Church: It« History, Doetrine, Wor- 
traced from the firet three hundred 
years. By W. D. Killen, DD), with a preface by Rev. John 
Hall, b D 

Helen Campbell bas pr 
Hulbert bave published, uw lit 
entitled ** The Housekeeper'’s Year bs With hinte for each 
day's work on one page anc a blank page opposite for fam- 
ily accointe 

—** Geraldine Hawthorne,”’ one of the late issues in “ The 
Leisure Hour Series.” vet« a cood 
the critica, a8 @ story of unusual f 
story belongs to the age of the Rey 
on the treason of the hero 


Bronte’s poe vic 


** Love Poews of Louis Barnaval” 


ship aod Coneatitution.” 


Fords, Howard « 
lume for he usekeepe 


eparcu, 
tle Ww 
wok,” 


aby) counmendations fro. 
reshoess apd delicacy. The 


and the plot tarns 


—** Royal Grace and Loyal! Gifts” is the title of the latest 
selections from the writiogs of Francis Nidley Havergal. The 
little volume is made up of short mecitationa on religions 


in Misa Haverval’s well-koown and is 
ished by A. D. F. Randolph & C: 

—The handsome new edition of Dr. Holmes’s works, which 
Houghton, Mittin € Co. are publishing, grows apace. The 
latest volumes are Elsie and Medicui 
Essays,” the latter collected for the frst time and includiny 
some articles of more than professional interest 

—It is reported in England that Mr. F. Marion Crawford 
has completed ovel for Maemillan «& Co If this 
report be true, and it i that Mr. Crawford has 
written a novel for the °* those who are interested 
in his success will begin to fear that be is doing too much. 

A. S Barnes & Co sold the Mayvuzine of Ameri- 
can History” to the Historical Publishing Company, No, 50) 
Lafayette Place. Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, the author of the 
well-known “* History of the City of New York,” will here 
issued on the 


themes 


style, pub 


,enner” the 


trne 
Atlantic,’ 


tor, and the magazine will be 
first of esch month. 

—** The Elzevir Library,” published by 
Vesey St., is issued as & semi we kly at $2 & year 
and two cents @single number. It is proposed to republish 
in this way some of the choice English classics. The maga- 
zine ia well-printed. and is free from those o! jectional fea- 
tures which made some of the earlier cheap publications 
obnoxious to the touch of beauty and of rizht. 


John B Alden, Is 


| 
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300KS OF THE WEEK. 


[The receipt of aii new publications delivered at 
the Kditeria’ of thia paper will be acknow!- 
edged tn tls sarlical sudsequent tasue. Pubs shera 
will confer a favor by prompily adriaing ws of ay 
motasion in this respect. Actompanying 
vanda of prices are desirable tn all 

. Trai T Sor N. 

Stndies of ected Texte.” By James Kob 
inson, D. D. 

Ful) Nes’. 

W. Barpren, Syracuse, N. Y. 

“Advanced Question Book.” By Aibert T. 
Southwick. 

A.S. Barnes Co,N.Y 


by Cousin- Eula. 


“Elementary Arithmetic.” By Joseph Fr k- | 
ling. 
Perrer, Garrin (0. N. Y. 
Sane Handy Commentary.” Ei by C. 
Etiicot?, D. 1D 
Evra Coon, Chicaro 


“Hoiden with Cords 


ds; or, The lower of the 
Secret Empire.” By 


Flavg. 
Warren F. Draven, Aud wer. 
The Hebrews andthe Ked Sea.’ By, Alexander | 


Wheelock Thayer. 
Geo. H. Boston. 
The Modern Sphinx.” By M. J. Savage. 
Fink & NY, 

“Essays of George Eliot Collected’ by Nathan | 
Sheppard. 
Hovantox, & Co., Boston. 

“Our O'd Home” and * English Note Books.” 
vols, By Nathanic: Hawthorne. 
“But Yet a Woman.” By Arthar Sherburne 
Hardy 
"A Satche! Gnide for the Vacation Tonriet in 
Europe 
Hanren & Baotuers, N Y. 
Franklin Square Library.) 
“Mary 
Mort Co., 


Mrs Gaskeil. 
New 
“Some Impressions of the United States.” By 
Edward A. Freeman. 
Jas. OUsaoop & Co., Boston. 
“The Led-Horee (iaim.” By Mary Hallock 
Foote. 
& Hunt, N.Y. 
Home Colleve Series."" Now. lto® 
“Autobiography of Erastus ©. Haven.’ 
Rey. C. C. Stratton. 
Cua®. Scripnen’s Sena, N.Y 
* Dovelopment: Waa’ it Can ard W hat it Cannot 
Do.” By James McCo-h. 


MAGAZINES, 


Ly the 


Lippincott’s Macez'ne, North Ameritan Review, 
Phrenological Journa!, Century Magazine, Bibiio- 
theca Sacra, Homilet'c Macez ne. 


“NE W PU BLICATIE INS. 


The Next Trans-Atlantic Novel 


WILL BE 


KING CAPITAL. 


The novels ot this series are published by 
arrangement with the autLors. 


Reduction of Prices. 
The ATLANTIC and KNICKERBOCKER 
NOVELS will hereafter be eold, in paper, at 50 
cents ; in cloth ex'rs, at +1 00. 
Fall lists of Tkhans ATLANTIC and KNICK- 
ERBOCKER NOVELS sent on application. | 


G. P. PUTNAM’s SONS, 


& 29 23d S*., New York. 


DODD. MEAD, & COMPANY, 


Will publish this 


A NEW BOOK BY fF. P. ROE. 


AN UNEXPECTED RESULT, 


and Other Stories, by E P. ROE. i6mo, in cloth 

binding, with an attractive derign in twoinks. 

Price, Seventy-five cent. 

*.* The three stories which make up this volume 
are in Mr. Koe’s best vein, and tts pabiication at 
thie time is especially portune 


DODD, MEAD, & CO,, 


PUL BLiSHEKS, NEW YORK. 


Henry Warp Beercuer'’s 


Sermonstin Plymouth Church, 


Published week'y in “PLYMOUTH PUL- 
PIT.”? 7 cts. per copy. SS per to 
wen, and ica! etude uta, 0 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, N.Y. 


THE MATES! AND BEST. 


The HANDY COMMENTARY 


Edited by C. ELLICOTT, D_D. 


Consisting of the separate Books of the | Sampole Copies mailed fur cents 


NE W TESTAMENT COMMENTARY FOR ENGLISH 
_REapeks, in separate volumes revised by 


_Vor. XXVII., No. 17. 


SONGS OF FAITH, 


HOPE AND | OVE, 


A NEW SINGING BOOK FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


Which will @atiefy every want in both Hymne and Music, anid to 


denomination, 


acceptable to every Chri¢tian 


By ALBERT J. HOLDEN. 


ry 


size pages are jal he 


WM. A. POND & CO, 


- 


their respective authors, among whom may NK & WAGNALL'S 


be mentioned, Rev. H. 
H. W. Watkius, M.A. ; Rev. W. Sanday, 
M &., D.D. ; Rev. T. T. Shore, M.A.; Rey. 
Barry, DD. : Rey. A. J. M.A. ; 
Rev. H. D. M. Spence, M.A.; Rev. W. 
Moulton, Rev. E. G. M.A. 
Rev. A. Plummer, M A.; Rev. W. M. Sinclair, | 
M.A.; Rev. W. B. Carpenter, M.A. 


| Edite® by Rev. C. J. Exumorttr, D. D, 
| Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 


Suitable alike for Divinity Students, Sun- thes 7 
day-School Teachers, or Bible Keaders. 

Complete in 12 Vols... Extra Cloth, 

Price, 813.00. 

Separate Vols. may be ordered as follows: 
St. Matthew #1 25 St. Mark 2100 
St. 135 St. dohn....... 1.3% 
Actas. Romans. . 100 
Coriathiaus, and 1 00 
. 1.00 
In 

one volame........ . 1Ww 
Colossians — Thessalonians — /Timoth y. 

In one volume..... ks 1 00 
Titus—Philemou—Hebre James. 

In one volume..... 
St. Peter—St. Jude. Te one 

100 


** The whole set is pervaded wi ty a beau iful dif- 
fused iieht whic h ie everywhere enliehter 
nowbere unpleasautliy To say the truth, 
and say it well andi tastefully, seemeto be the alm 
throvehout, Each volume basa double index 
one to the notes in general, and the otber to words 
and passares Sunday School 
Times. 


index of the different points explatued in the notes 
Bible studenta have often felt the ueed of some eur - 
cuide. Itia especially helpful when one 
aeubject rather than aby particular 
feature makes the work a’ more a *Handy Com 
meutary.’ Churc biman. 


** We have oniv to sav. that the introduction an! 
the netes contain ah amount of matter tareiv. at 
Revist 


NOW READY. 
ILLUSTRATED ART NOTES 


Upon the Annual Exhitilionos 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


im the for of 
page > briet descriptive betes up: the 
biewrap ica! sketches of the art «t 
Academy building, ete. ete Pric ‘5 center 
Mailed, post-paid, touny addreeso nreceipt cr price 


ture ith 


Send for Compiete Catalog Now Ready. 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co,, 


739A BROADWAY, NEW VORK, 


Heroes = Ileroines 


OF THE 


CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


| By Rev. A. RITCHIE, Ph.D. 


A book of carefully written *ketches of 
the men and women who have left their 
names high up on the aunals of Christ's 
chureb. 

Among them are such men as Tyndale, 
Lutter, Calvin, Knox, Banyan, Martyn, Jad- 
son, and Chalmers, and women like Mra. 
Grabani, Elizabeth Fry, Hannah More, Mary 
Lyon, apd others. 

It is written in a most attractive style, and 
will be a favorite among the older scholars 
in Sanday-schoola. Lllustrated with 10 fine 
steel portraits, nicely bound in cloth. 

S32 pp. l0cutsa. 21°50 


|AMERICAN TRAST SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau St., New York S2 Bromfield 
St.. Beeston, 1512 Chestnut Philadel 
phia. 75 State St... Rochester. 176 kim 
St.. Cincinnati, 153 Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 757 Market =t.. San Franciaco. 


48 
Albu 
a. Ct. 


in New T 
Gilt Bound Fleral Aut tograph Albi 


foriS cts. SNOW & 


“Ol the three buudred give but taree” 


: 


New and beautiful MOC — 


| 
| 


STANDARD LIBRARY. 


No. NOW READY. Lail Paper, Price 
2% CENTS 


THE COMPLETE OF 


GRORGE ELIOT 


Collected arrauwed vith an Introduction by 


Rays the N. of eteiking 
oughtt Collected’ anu reprints |. both be 
of etantive ®ertlh:, ancl bechtse ot the lieht 
On the auth r’e literary Canons aud pr 
id; ons. 


No. SO Colin Clout’s Cale ore, 
cord ef a Summer 
No. Highwnys ot Literature By 
David Pryde. . odb cents, 
Ne, Flotsam ‘and “Seteam hy T. 
He. Lives Nhocmake rs 


** We notice in these volumes a new feature, some- | 
thing not often fmund in commentaries, uamely, an, 


_ Wir ibe See cent 

an rieth. By H kK 
No. short papter: re. By 
ceutea, 
centa. 


12 Dey Bt 


THE EVANGELICAL HYMNAL, 


I’re pared by Rev. Cuas. Hats, pastor of 
tle Firet Presbyterian Church, Brookiyn, N. Y., 
and Vrofeseo, SigtsMtUND Editor of the 
Hiymnary.” 

By mal paid, 622 pastes, cloth, 
red edwes, 615 @Bcellent Hymne and tunes, 
all «em ted Aid adajted with special reference to 
a higher standard of ecclesiastical music. 

In addition the neual indices there a comp rte 
** “index of Auth ore and Tran-iators, 
a brief A-count of their ‘ives and work« 

acho! arly. abeoiutely a as ‘The 

Evangelical ia offere if the further 

ance Of praise, Phe Independent. 

Specinen pages free. Returnable 
seut to pastore OF Cotumittees fur 

New York. 34 & 36 Madison St, 

( bicage, 


ALL IN ONE! 
GOSPEL HYMNS |, 


1, 2, 3, and 4, 


OF WHICH 


Over 12,000,000 Copies 


HAVE BEEN SOLD, 
AKE NOW BOUND 


IN ONE VOLUME 


WITHOUT DUPLICATES 
ENTITLED 


GOSPEL 


CONSOLIDATED 


New York. 


> ct 


T ia impossible to obtain euch « laree number of 
favorite Goepel Sonera frou other one source, 
or at eucha low price. 42° Sone 
Music Edition, in Bonrds, entn. 
Words Oualy, 
send 10 Cents additional for Book, 
and 2 Cents for are Mition, for post- 
itiordered by 
Finer Editions at $2.50 and 86.75. 
A full Cata owne sent on requcet 
be ordered auv bookseller or 
Music Dealer, or from the P ublishers direct. 


John Church & 
Cincinnati. O.- 


& Bales 


For fearts and Thoughtfal Minds. 
emnarkable Book, cutitied 


THE FACE OF JESUS 


American Fdition Rendy, rice. 83.50. 
Mas be ordered atany 


Kk. WOBTHING@TOR, «70 New 


MUSIC FREE | 


FOUR Pages to 8S. 8. Superintend- 
ents and Teachers se nding nddress to 
Wm. A. A. FOND & 29 Uni on § | N.Y. 


FREE! CARDS and CHROMOS 


We will send free by mail a ean le det of onr larwe 
Gera French and American Chromo 

(ards. on tinted and wold eroiuds, with a price 
list, and over different designs, recel ofa 
for portame. will also rend free by mail 
as sampler, of our beautiful Cheerios, on recalp 
of ten cents to pay for packiuw and pomiage en: 
clowe confidential price Get of ourlane OC 
Awente wanted. Address F. GLEASON & 
OV., 46 Summer Street Boston, Masa, 


ROPEAN TOURS.—FOURTH YEAR.— 
4 SEVENTH SELECT and STRICTLY LIMITED party, 
voder the pereonalesecortot Prof and Mre de Pot- 
ter, now organizines, will eave © ow York by Cunard 
steamship on June th 
traveling aud Otber arralugementa, Send for circu- 


' A. DE POTTER, 106 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


UNEQUAL D Fivet class | 


ev. of we ak is @ Wem 
Will te 

iar Wel ‘ t+. hilerars 
nothing tu be desired a hts, S15 per 


HY MA 


| besine Atusust a: 


"No. 25 Union New York. 


BEACON LIC 


A very successful SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG 
BOOK. 


By J TENSEY and AL TORR VAN, 


We are de! will y If ure 
im this vicinity. to be tn every Sabbath 
School tn the 

The above extracts from a letter correspond with 
the general impression «f theee famiiar with the 
Which is, that-it ls one of the sory best ever 


published. 


30 CENTS. 


MINSTREL SUNGS, - $2.00 


Piantation, Juliiee, and other songs. A great 
auccess, Piaro or Orvan aces Mmpaniment. 
MESICAL FAVORITE, « 


New ara Fc.ections of the 
piects 
OF LNGLISU SONG. 
Continues to be a great hy the best 
convection OF sheet music sci in the En 


yiish e. 


(farming Cantatas for the cud of the musical 
RUTU ANI BOAZ Andress. 
NEW FLOWEK VUEEN. Root. 
Any book mailed, postpaid, for retail pri 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


(HAA, Il. Diteon & Co 


roadway, N. ¥ 


Sunday-School Anniversaries. 


ul prepared especially for Atlulversary 


Price, =1 per 100; Se. ench by Mail. 


Floral Praise. ted for Floral 
hi iren’s Day, with mew muric, by 


as 100: Se. each by Mall. 


BIGLOWV ao MAIN 
i6 Bnet Nin th st street, 


MARK TWAIN, 


Futitied, ON MISSISSIPPI,” 
And the richest, racieat ve me of all the Twain 
series, Chi ati intrations. in cash 
Pris tes 


AGENT: 


ANEW 


Ww inted in Faetern Y and New 
dereey, CHARLES L. WEBS] ER. 
Mromiway, New York, 


— 
~_ 


EST 
Americas and Foreign. 


For every Cepartment of tnetruction, low or hiwh. 
premptiy provided for Familiea, BSchosle, Colleges. 
Circulars of wood schools, with (ntellia : sdvice, 
free to personally. -Mailed:for postage AL 
skilled Teachers ahould Lave “Application Form.” 

W. SCHERMERUHORN, A Secretary, 
7 East lith St. near Sth Ave, N. ¥. 


NDOV ER THEOLOG it 
Andover, Massa. 

ADVANCED CLAss. Lhe next year bewing Sept. 
Por information © lectures, 
Scholarships, Terme of aduiission, etc., apply to 
Prof. Kebert C. smyth. 


H* VERPFPORD COLLEGE, Pa. 
THOS. CHASE, LL.D. (Harv) Presi lent. 
Under care of iwemhers of the Society of Frienda, 
butopentoothera Classical au N@entitic Courses, 
No Pre ‘prarat ry Department. I. allen in the coun- 
try, nine milce west of Philadciphia, on the Penn. 
KR, unusually healthfal, and remarkably free 
| froma Undesirable associations, situated in 
a beautiful park of sixty acres. Both boarding and 
day students received. Students haye ;ractical work 
In an Astroneiwical Observatory, larweat near 
Philadelph'a, and in a well appointd® Chemical Lab- 
oratory. Carefully selected Librar® of vola., 
to whose shelves students have free geceas. Limited 
numbers bring each student directif under personal 
influence of professors. Next Half-Year besrine #th 
| mouth (Sept) lzth., For cireyiars, etec., apply 
toProf A. THOMAS, A. M., Préfect, Haverford 
Collewe Post-oMce, Penna 
MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
Hianover, Tt 

The Eiaghty-eeventh Aunual Cours: 6f Lectures 
id ends November 33, 1<3. 
For Circular addresa, 
P. FROST, M. 

(obourg, Ontario, Canada. 


An,ust 


Term of weeks —-July 2 to 
Thies Summer Course combines recreation with 
study, and affords to Teachers, Lawyers, Clerwymen, 
and all classes of advanced student«,the opportunity 
of acquiring a ki owledve of a vitally iniportant and 
p.actical eulject. Deliwiitful climate, 
Moderate rates for boarding. Inexpensive excur- 
sion. Send for er; tive to J. Be chtel, 
Secretary National Behool of ;Elocution and Ora- 
tory. 1,4l6 aud 1,414 Chestout 8t, Philadel hia, 


| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
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financial and 


THE WEEK. 

has fairly passed 
etriavert in our market. 
the extraordi 


The WwW heo 
money will rule 
During March and Apri! 


nary cereal movement to the centers in 
the West drow heavily on our bank re 
serves, and left them so light that a 


clique of speculators was enab ed to lock 


up gold certificates and prodpce quit 
a protractcd’ tisitness in the markets 
for money at the astern centers. This 
would not have been possible but for an 
error of judgment on the part of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, who bad so 
depleted his reserve that at the, most 
critical period of mereantile activily he 


not only could not spare fueds for bond 


purchases, but bat te absorb from the 
banks some 315,000 000, or more, bo 
strengthen his balances 

We venture to say that this error will 
not occur again. And, now, for the next 
four or tite months, monetary case 18 
always sure to rule tere, from the faet 
that from S uth and West the tlow of 
funds has commenced, aud we are re 


ceiving back in heavy installments the 
money that was drawn from our centers 


in March. The Western shipments of 


merchandise have been very heavy dur 
ing the past thirty cays, and payments 
are responding accordinyly. 


were 


val 


which during March 


(wid 


The banks. 
more than >, 
DOW & Sis. 


Lelow their 


| balnnes al) Ve, 


reserve, 
The mor case abroud is rather 
worthy. The sok of I's ance hasine rensed 


= 27,000 fr 


til 
of 


its gold reserve #b out 
last year at this time ; 
many ia = 5 000.000 and S2> G00. 000 
now tlan year ago, 
twland has lost about 


silver better ot! 


while the Bank of k 
=7,500 000 gold during the past twelve 


The argregate of gold increas 
‘wever, 18 
result of 


months. 
in these three «de positories, b 
about #25 000.000, which is the 
the depletion of our gold deposits here 
during the same time; yet the fact ex- 
ists that easy money rules bere and in 
Europe, and is likely for months tocome, 
notwithstanding the great development 
in our railway systems, which 
for more money to float the larger vol- 
ume of securities created by this in- 
crease. 

The next three weeks will 


calls 


witness the 


opening of the canals and lakes, which 
will compete with the trunk limes on 
slow freighis. -The rates on the latter 


will be reduced by the railways and, of 


course, the volume cf traflic will show 
less to them than during the immediate 


past, but probabiv the spring months to 
come in this season will prove far more 
profitable than those of a year ago to the 
carrying companies. Stories of cutting 
rates and a coming fight are wholly with- 
out feundation ; the trunk lines learned 
a lesson from last year's useless coniiict, 
and will not renew it. 

Tone week has witnessed the purchase 
of the Hanniba' and St. Joseph stock by 
the Chicago, Bur. & Qiuincy 
Company; the latter issue five per cent. 
bonds to pay for the common and pre- 
ferred stock of the former, of which Jay 
Gould is the principal holder. The St 
Joseph road is really almost indisnensable 
to the Bur. & ()uiney, and wi!) prove a 
very desirable acquisition, ' sides result. 
ing in harmonious arrsagements with 
other and cennecting lines. 

The foreign exchange market is lower 
for bills than a week ago, the export 
movement is still heavy for breadstufls 
and cotton, while the imports uniformly 


show a reduction from week to week, 
compared with a year ago. The money 
market is drifting toward ease, ruling 


about five per cent., with the tendency of 
currency to the New York market. 
The bank statement is as follows: 
Loans inrease.. 


Specie increase. 
Legal tenders increase.. 


$544, fii) 
Sih, 


eee 


_THE CHRISTIAN 


Deporita increase 2 527.109 
Hesorve i. Crease, 
Exhibiting small surp) lus above the 


first time in six weeks 


io 


reserve for the 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New Youre, January 185" 

te the Charter 4 

j i th, iy vf ment 

Marine 
iss. iat pher 

I'r li bla 

Marine | 538 4 
Preminme moar off fr tJ 

cluriug the 
Unite? States and stat f New 

Yurk S k, City, Hank and other | 

Betate and Claime due tl 

Company, 1 wf. 
Premium Notes & I ak 
(‘ash in Bank es | 

Amount Sis | 

“ik Der ce! t! ne 
til stea of fits wll | ald 
thereof, ort? r legal ‘represent itives 

frer Tuesaday, the Sixth of Pe bruary uext. 

I} Wetanding certificates of the Issue of 
Wii be redeemed and pala tu the 
or their wal representatig¢ 
after T lav the -ixth of February next, from 
Which date intec-at thereon Will creas The | 
certificates t “duce ut tu Litt | 
tried and cance iie ! 

A dividend of Furty per cent. is wed on | 
pu ban t} pany, for 
the veuarending “let D ember, for 
certificates will issued on and after Tu 
tbe biret of May 


Ly order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


Jd. JONES BOBACH GRAY, 
DEN N13, EUMUND W. COKLIES, 
LEM Is CUI \DULPH LEMUOYNE 
CHAS, H RUSSELL. BO MINTURN 
JAMES LOW, CHAS. Ho MARSHALL. 
DAVID LAN OEORGE W. LANE 
GORDON WUC KRNHAM, MORGAN, 
A. KA AVEN, AS DE FUORFSI, 
WM. STUGIS, SA Mt FL. WILLETS 
BENJ. FIELD, CHAS. D LEVENION, 
JOSTAH OO LOW, I 


Wil 4 
WILLIAM H 


WILLIAM E DODGE, 
AL PHELEPs, THUS BCODDINGTON, 
F NGS, HURBACE K. THURBEK, 
C A. WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
ILLIAM WEBB, N. DEN SMITH, 
P. BURDETT 


JOUN >. KS, 
DENNIS, 
W. MOOKE, od frees. 
A. A. MAVEN. Pres. 


Union Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Portiand, Maine. 


Aaneta, Dec 2). $6,279, 579.77 

over Liabilities Ne w york Stand 

Policies ia Force, insuring, $24,562," 


ehould insure in this company for the following | 
reasons 
All policies leened after Nov. 14, . are Ine 
contestable after three yeare from (her date, | 
@ forany Cause, except fraud or mis-elatement | 
of ave 
Vaine aw extension the mow just and 
perfect plan for profecting the Interests of 
the poiicy- hoider ever dev «ed 
3rd — Whenever the reserve upon the policy and the 
divulend additio Lhe re tO amount to the | 
Slit theured, the hecomes payable at 
paid tmmediately | 


* 
< 


th-—-Denth Claims are 
the spprova: by the Committee, | 
Without Walling the Customary ninety daye | 
pe rmitied by the policy, and without rehate of | 
ntereert 
OFFICERS: 
President, JOHN E. DE WITT. 
Secretary, Henry D. Smith; Aseistant Secretary, 
Nicholas De Medical Director, Thomas A 
Foster, M. D.; Counsel, Hon. Joeiah H. 
moud, 


FARM MORTGAGES. 


INTEREST CUARANTEED. 


$4,000,000 LOANED. NOT A DOLLAR LOST | 
Payments Prompt as (ievernment 
At Nationai Bank of Commerce in New York, | 


The restatements confirmed by 212 teatimon'ala by 

our Patrons du eleven years’ business Informa- 

tiou, Forms an ou appiica- 
Lawrence, Kaneas. 


Hewny NewYork Manawer. Hroadwey 

conjer @ favor upon the Advertiser ard 

Lublisher by stating that they eaw 


Advoriisowent tn Yow 


| UN ION. 


ANI ATTAN 
Life Ins. Co. of New York. .- 


and 158 BROADWAY. 


bso, 

=T OKES, President, 


Firet Vice Preeicdenut 

. STORES. Beoond View- br 
H. ¥. WEMPLE. Se. 

N STEBRINS. 


tribe «tal 


te ESTED 


MANHATTAN SAFE DEPOSIT. 


AND STORAGE €0., 


44 and Hes Broadway, N. ¥. cor.,of Leonard St 
(itfers a Safe Nepomitery for Bor Deeds Mort 


Siiverware lewe ry, i's 
Fi bres. 


| W.M. APPLETON, Pres 
La La’ J W. Lauderdale. 
TACT & 


KFetate and toun-Agenta. 


i Washineton Ave. N,, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Keferences Jones. Presiden: Hennepin 
IndweC. E Vanderbure, and any relialit 
Minpeapotis 
CHOICE! Investments! 


“GOVERNMENT BONDS 


1839. 183833. 


HARDENBERGH & CO 


To 


UCcCCES#o R- 


STEWART & CO. 


174 Fulton St., 


of Choice 


New and Large ard (‘aro 


rs 
Ley =e ects 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES, 
Arminster, Moquettes, Wiltons, 
belvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three- 


ALSO, 
LACE CURTAINS, LAMBREQUINS, CORSICES 
SHADES, 


LOWEST PRICES. 


At 


HARDENBERCH& WANT 


J. THOMPSON, 


121 Atlantic Ave..cor Henry st, Brooklyn, 


Wholesale and Retail Grocer. 
The best Creamery, Orange and 
Dilaware County 


5B 


(ENGLISH BREAKFAST BACGN. 


Also HAMS. 


Long Island Fags and Vegetables 


received fresh every morning. 


And a general assortment of 


FINE FAMILY GROCERIES, 


Refrigerators. 


lL. H. Mace & Co.'s, Jewe'' «= and Fareon’s make 
in yreat variety, and a com: ete aseor: ment of 
HOUSEFPL RNISHING 


“1S THE BEST 


THE WORLD, 


Excels all other Pianos in various patented im- 
provements. The new derign« in ‘ HICKE caine 
GRANDS, assuring larger results 

ing to be > deat red The CHICKERING BQUARB 
| PIANOS, in al! the usual ety es, are rivaled The 
new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the jus'ly-csie 
brated ‘ which for rp 
Vents (he possibility of atmoepberic iaterfere e witb 
the ins'rumen', and adapts it for use in any ate 

Per elevant now Loustrate! € at 


| 
| 


| 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


WABEN: 
130 Fifth Avenue, | 150 Tremont St, 
NEVV YORK. BOSTON. 


Mens 


* 
peaper 


MASON & HAMLIN 


‘ “tithe tor 
4 


ARE 
CERTAINLY 
BES T 


tere ut Weortd’e 
“bates Years, 


2! 
a A « cheapent. 
for the parte popular sacred d 
rr 2-2 fine hun 
if j af re 
he “AND HAMLIN Organ and 
@.. | Trememt St . Set 


COoD NEWS 


A DIES! 
f.et {or r FI tl TRAS 
Hast or GOLD- BAND 
‘ revered, Se rorders a cup 
of GOOD SRA and at 
| proeur: s HANDSOME CHINA No 
t leas ith a at i Pom 
OW leering, be aur 1 mention 
hat tot tesa you wanut— wl» be. 
| skfus We are t 
Pea Com; j ation of 
bouse re rea cotument, For full parden 
IHE GREAT AVERIO TEA OOVMP ANY, 
> la Vesey New York 


For Gen, 
YEARS AMONG 


Miviv 


BOOK AGENTS 


yige'sand Gen. Sherman's Bran New Book 


WILD INDIANS. 


I: r fren. She Super a) tetra- 
| Pres art it, Gen. (srant. aud hundreds f eminent 
@OVer writte It Sel « “ itire, and ia 


ALANSON CARTER, 


S20 Fulton Breeklya. 


GOLD MEDAL, 


BAKER’S 


_— 


7 


Dorchester, Uae, 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 

—A gunpowder explosion in a fire 
works factory at Boustelten, in the can 
ton of Zurich, Switzerland, killed fonr 
on April 10 

—Tihe 24 b of Miy is the probable date 
for the opening of the Brooklyn Bride 
There wil! be appropriate formal c+ere- 
monies, and the |’resident will be invited 
to assist. 

—() ieen Victoria left Wiadsor on the 
morning of Avril 13 for the royal resi- 
dence at Ozborne. ()wing to her sprained 
knee, Her Majesty was unable to walk 
and had to be lifted into ber earriaze. 

-—Captain James B. Eads, projector of 
the propose! ship railway across the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec, states thet the 
Work vigorously « 
and that raiiroad will 
finished long before D>: Lesseps’ Panama 
Canal is opence. 

—The revelations in the cae of 
the Tewksbury A'mshouse, M iseachu- 
Betts, are indescribably revolung. The 
and ficndishness of the man- 
agement has been something quite be- 
yond belief, and the horrors recounted 
are unprecedented. 

—** (Collective Socialists” is the name 
ol anew sect as opposed to Nihilistic or 
Anarchist Socialists. Collectivism, says 
Mr. Smalley in the New York “ Trib 
une,” is a new word, and appears to sig 
nify a preference for robbery without 
Violence over the robbery with violerce 
Which the other diviston of these gentry 
wonld practice. 

—On We lacsday nizht, Avril 18, tle 
Vice-regal occupants of Ridecaa Hall, 
Ottawa, were startled by heariug several 
shots near the building. Tiere was an 
attempt tosmooth the matter over by 
Saying one Was shooting musk- 
Fats in the vicinity; tut sufficient 
@vxiciy prevailed notwithstanding to 
Cause a discussion of the matter next 
day in the Cabinet Council. 

—The Parliament Building at ()1ebec 
took fire on the night of April 19, and 
Was consumed before effective measures 
could be taken for security. Very little 
of the valuable library was saved. The 
Parliament Building stood on the site of 
the fort erected by Governor Champlain 
when he founded the city in 1608. The 
building was av imposing one, and com- 
manded a beautiful view of the St. Law 
Tence river. 

—Ia Pawnee City, Pawace Co., Neb., 
the temperance ticket has been elected 
by @n average maj of forty-turee ; 
about thirty-five more than last year. 
** No license ” has been the issuc for sev- 
eral years. The people are beginning to 
appreciate the advantages they have ina 
temperance town, and land in the vicinity 
18 Worth more than the same grade of 
land near any town in the State where 
saloons are licensed. 

—The statue of Professor Henry, of 
Bcientific fame, and former Secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institute at Washing 
ton, was unveiled in that city, Thursday, 
April. 1%. Tif statue stands in the 
grounds of the Institute, and the cere- 
mony of its unveiling was attended bya 
large throng of scientists, statesmen, 
politicians. Government oflicials and 
representatives. President Noah Porter 
delivered an oration on Professor Henry, 
and Justice Waite unveiled the statue. 

—Tws Revolutionary anniversaries 
Were celefirated last week on April 1‘; 
one at Newburg, N. Y., where the peo- 
ple celebrated the one bundredtb anni- 
Versary of the proclamation of the 
cessation of hostilities from the door of 
the Temple. At noon 4 salute of thirteen 
guns was fired at Washinzton’s head 
qjuarters, and by order of the Secretary 
of War the wuns of West Point answered 
from down the river just es they did one 
hundred years ago. The other anniver- 
Bary was that of the battle of Concord 
and Lexington, which occurred one hun- 
dred and eight years ago. It was cel- 
ebrated by firing of cannon, display of 
flags, and parade of local, miitia. 
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New YORK, APRIL 1580. 


The Christian Union has lately 
stepped into the front rank of re- 
ligiousjournalisminthiscountry, 
and is a paper which the intelii- 
gent and thoughtful Christian 
layman cannot afford to do with- 
out. it has taken the most ad- 
vanced eround possible within 
the statement of Christian truth; 
has admitted to its columns the 
discussion of the new interpreta- 
tions of the old beliefs without 


their integrity. Hence its weekly 
appearance has come to be of 


| 
departing from those beliefs oe 


some consequence to those who. 


are following closely the religious 
thought of the age. It is honest 
and loyal to the truth, while open 
to the new applications which the. 
old truth is now receiving at the 
hands of the best thinkers. It is 
edited on the English plan, which 
is that more than one writer 
shall speak his thought in its 
editorial columnswithout attach- 
ing his name to what he writes. 
This gives the paper a represent- 
ative character, and makes itthe 
organ of living thought. It indi- 
cates the present trend of things. 
The leader in last week's issue 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


‘in onr home. 
| wile atid the last one laid down, after having passed 


ime ia, that we have ien' and sent away to family 
frienda, not on y to home ¢ircies, bat to children 


rado, Fiorida, aod piaces —that bave had the 
reading and have expressed themselves highly 
istied with ite reading matter and the able manner 
in which it is Conducted. Many of thore friends 
have signed forit, and weekly enjoy its precious 
coutente. It has regularly filled the hours of our 
Sabbath reading for ten years past, and from it- we 
have cathered many eacred thoughts to strengthen 
our faith ard brighten our prospects slorg life's 
toll@ome pathway. Aithourh we bave taken 
ber Of other journals, weekly and daily, yet no one 
of them has afforded to my family or my-e f ao 
much real satisjactionand large measure 
(Of information, on all important sub- 
jetta, aa The Christian Union. 

=i KER, 


Conn., March 28, 155.5, 
Dear Christian Uacon-: 


A recent expression of what you woud like * If) 
you had only one sutecriber’’ is amusionly verifed | 


The first peyer lifted froma larve 


from hand to hand with “head that’ or “lear this 

ia the dearo’d Ciiristian | ntion. We like it formany, 
and, We think, reasons, of which | 
Will @tate bat afew. Firet, and best of al’, for tie 
Wile, provressive, and ewect Christian voice, We 
hbelleve that in the present day there maet be mutual 
forbearance, ard he and constant yrowth 
among Christian thinkers and workers, and 
we Know no other paper where there 
wants are Wedo not alwaye ayrce 
With YOUr POsitions, but we are free to confess that 
on the whole we consider you a4 perfect as ary 
paper coud be of which? were not the editors! 


took up ** The American Church," 
and set forth the new leaven now 
working in the elaborate denom-. 
inationalism of the country inth | 
light of presentthought. 
This article is significant of the 
direction in which men's convic- 
iions are finding expression, and 
is specially remarkable from the. 
fact that it is almost the first time 
that a journal like The Christian 
Union, a purely Protestant organ, 
has come out boldly on this sub- 
ject. There is a large amount of 
truth in the article, but it is-a 
statement that could find a place 
In not more than two or three re- 
lixzious journals in the whole 
country. 


READABLE MAILS. 


Among the pleasantest callers we have 
now-a-days at The Christian Union oftice 
are the two postmen who drop in to see 
us five times a day. Tie following letters 
areau example of what they bring with | 
them, and we ask you if such readable | 
letters ought not to make them welcome. | 
We must not forget to give credit to| 
**Robert,” our cflice messenger, 
last Monday brought from the post-cftice, | 
where he gets a great bundle of ex 
changes every morning, the above ex 
tract from the Boston ‘‘ Herald.” Here 
are the letters we have selected this’ 
week : 

Haxvos, Wis., April 4, 1553. 
Chriatian Union: 

With my remittance for renewal, permit me to 
partiy cspresa* my pleseaure in the Curistian Union ; 
to do so fully would occupy more time than I have 
to vive justnow. From grandma down to the four | 
year-old tot of a girl ita coming is eagerly looked 
for, and if noton time we beyin to fear we must 
spend Sunday without it, which means a good 
dea’), a# we live remote from churches, and| 
our only service consiste in reading the best we 
can vet. Wedonot wish to be selti«h, but under! 
the circumstances it seems impossible to comply | 
with the request to eend the numbers to those who 
arc unabie to take the Union, for having a limited 
ibrary our beat reading mutter we get largely from 
its columnea. 

Each volume is Carefully pre- 
served for the children when they. 


become old enough to read them. 
Altogether it would be 4 greater eacrifice to part 
with the back numbers than we fee! able to make; 
though we think there are a great many readers so 
@ituated that they could epare the Union, for it 
would not always take everything as withus. We 
consider the paper pre-cminently Christian,” 


which t# the main reason why we cannot get along | 


I have written more than you wil! | 


without it, 


We have never found avy other paper whose litcr- 
ary tone Was FO bigh and pure, and that we receive 


S9 much help from in building up a correct and 


elevating knowledve of the beat «chools of thonght 
and artion. This to ux in our work is fuvaluall, 
It seems to us that every intelli- 
gent Christian family in the land 
ought to read your paper, no 
matrer how many others they 
read. It ie a good oinen for the future that euen 
& paper is born and is +o fully alive, and because 
we are coniidently jooking for a day when science 
and Cirietianity be recognized a* counter- 


parte of one wrest thouvht, and al! that 1 truest, 


and richest, and best in the worid, «hall be in the- 
most harmonious development, through thetr com- 
bined sway, do we heartily like your paper which, 
As We think, brave y jeading the way by it 


every intellectna! and socia’. 


Most heartily youre, K. 


Statistics from the Census Department 
show that New Haven, Conn, js the health- 
lest scaport town in the world. Its clean 
streets, noble elms, and beautiful drives, both 
to the shore and in country, are wonderfully 
attractive to large numbers of our city people 
that evidently unite with Dr. Holland, who 
said in an article in ‘Scribner's’ a year or 
two ago that the City of Elms was ‘a charm. 
ing place; and, he added, ‘‘ Moseley'’s New 
Haven House is a peculiarly «x cellent place 
at which to stop."’—|New York Tribune. 


We can add tothe aboye hearty word that 


the sanitary condition and the comfort, as 


well as the table, are not excelled by any 
hotel in the country. ‘The air of New Haven 
is delightful for invalids, and those seeking 
rest. 
HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN DESPONDENCY, ETC. 

Da. W. 8. POWELL, Defiance, Obio, says, 
“I have used it with satisfactory results in 
dyspeptic ailments associated with great 
mental depression or d-spondency. , 


Brown's Bronchial Troches. ae a remedy for 
Coushs and throat Troubles. Great Service in 
eubduing Daniel Wise, New 

“ork. rei.eve unesasipessa in the 
throat.”—S. Curry, Teacher of UVratory in 
ton Uatversity. ** indiaveneabie to me, having used 
them through all my ministerial life."’—Ker, Cs. 
Charleston, S.C 


Hundreds of persone urine Ayer'’s Hatr Vieor, 
certify to ite efficacy in restoring the hair to the 
heaith and beauty of youth. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor restores wray lair to ite origina! 
color, 2d Makes the hair vigorous and abundant 


THE MOST FASHIONABLE PERFUMWE 
Pow lerfor handkerchiefs and letter paper ix CAS- 
WELL, MASSEY & (u's Violet Urris. 1, 121 Bwy. 


~ “WANTS. 


[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate 


probably have time to read, but I have long wished measure) will he inserted in this colwnn Sree 


to express my thanke to the editor of The Caristian | 


of charge for subscribers. The name 


Union for the great pcasure | take in reading the and addreas of tie adrertiser musi accompany 


best periodical in America, and surely there cannot | eaoh ** want.” 


Cards for otters than sul- 


be a better one published in the world. We hope  sertbers will be inserted for 15 cents per agate 


to alwaye be ate to take 
Respectfully yours, 


1. 


Mr. Editor: 

In anewer to your inquiry, | wonld eay itis oot 
far from eleven yeare since we beyan to take The 
Christian Union, and have taken it regularly ever 
since; at least we commenced with ite first numbers 
—have the first pair of French ciromos, The only 
reason that I cannot inform you for certainty as to 


line, no card Wo exceed 10 agale lines.) 

Wanted.—Agents to solicit enbecriptions in 
every County for the Christian Union, Address 
Christlan Union, New York City. 


Wanted.—A Christian man and graduate to 
take charge ofa schoo! of high yrade. Address, 
B. Crook, Worthington, Obio. 


I cam suggest how any one may add materially 


of the Ep scope! ("hy 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and frienda ecatterced—some in California, Colo- | 


Vor. XXVIL.. No. 17. 


to their income without giving much time to the 
business. Address, Insurance, Room 1%, 145 Broad 
way, N. 


Fern Caee.--A hand-ome biack walnut fer 
Case, 15x50) inches, zinc-lined. on casters. Good as 
new, willbe sold for ie#4 than lall price. Bewonias, 
forts, and several ether kinds. of pluots Uorive tine y 
mit, Aud make a lovely parlor ornament. Adires+ 
Mre. M , Box 225, Hud-on, N. 

4 


Wanted.—A lady who bes had mach expert. 
ence in teaching wonld | ke t> vive 'essons in 
lish itterature, history,or some of the lower 


ish branches in part paymert for a home during 


wit or 


Address Liters 


the summer vacition .or would travel 
valid Indy. 


ture,’ Box 223, 


comnmarnion for an 


A lady of experienc as matron in a large 


desires A porltion where «he conld 


have an aesistant, or as hdneckecper ina Christian 


family. Wonld be eati-tfed with a small salary. 
References unexceptionable. Address L., Box 
N. ¥. City. 

iy a Lady 3 od famtly, @ member 
ich, poeltiorof trast In a pri. 


Wanted 


vate family, Wou 


viving Amother’® care to 


“ibe Capatie of keeping house and 
‘ or would take 
invalid lady 
or eiderly couple attend to shopping, correspon- 
dence, etc. Can fornieh best references. Salary 
—Addresa B. office of The 
tian | nion. 


etitire charge of the honecho!{ of an 


A Lady, teacher of French and (ierman, in the 
city of Wercester, wou'd like a situat on ina fam- 
Ny epending the seummer in the coun ry or at the 
nit 
hotidave 


Lincoln Sq 


Seashore. Compenss’ 
as chanyve of air for the 
T. Sonther, 1 


wy of an 
Address, M Fr. 
idre, Worcester, 
lan Exee sior Printmg Prese- 
screw chase, 4° x7 nefies, with back: self-ink 
lng: two rolleres three. months. Cost 215: 
will ascii for#s. Addres# 64) liette St., Hartford, 
(‘onn. ; 


Wanted To 


Ag exjpirierced lady teacher, who has had 
charve forover ten years of vraduating class, 
wonld take with herinto the country one or two 
children, and give them het best care, and inetruc- 
tion in some of the Enull<b branche 4, in French 
(natural method), and piand, if desired. Terme for 
one child, $19 per week ; for two, Sis. Address 
E. L.. T.,-300 Dekalb Ave., Brooklyn, 


Wanted a housckeep ri Iwieh to meet with 
& middic-aged Christian woman to take care of my 
cottage home and my busbar and son during my 
abeence during the summer. Soch a lady won!ld re- 
ceive kind consideration in what wou'd be @ per- 
manent New Enviand home, if desired. Kefer- 
ences, Address Fal! River, Christ:in Union office, 
2) Lafayette Piace, New \ ork. 


Respectable Women ry to remain aday 
Ortwoin New York can filid comfortable bede for 
twenty cents per night, at the ““Women’s Lodging 
House and Kestauran',” Forty-second St., 
near Third Ave For parti@iar- address, Secre 
tary, W. Forty. fifth st 


An Invalid chid or lady may find pleasant, 
permanent country Dceme, tender ficient care, . 
in emall private family: or invalid with nurse: no 
other boarders ; healthy locality; best of reference : 
experienced with epilepey. Address early, S. F., 
Box 37, Hollis, N. H. 

Summer Board. — ‘lwo or three roome 
to rent forthe summer in a beautiful New York 
Village; wel! known @4 & summer resort: conven- 
lently located ;"prices reasonable For particulars 
addrese Misa J. E. Stanley, Box 569, Cazenovia, N. 
2 

To Rent.—A we!) furnished and pleasantly sit- 
nated cottage, eu table for asema!! family, with gar- 
den and barn, wiil be rented for 3 months. For 
particulars, sddrees Box 505, Barriuyton, Maes, 


Wanted.—A wood 
matcher. Ad Box 66, 


second-band planer ‘aud 
re, 


Wanted —\ eecond-hand field or *py glaaa. 
Exterior cor:tion of no account, but must bea 
powerful mayvofler and cheap. Al-o Webster's 
Unabridged Lilustrated I). ctiouary- -latest edition 
price mot to exceed $5.00 in Cxtra condition, 
Acdress, with description and price, M., Box i4, 
Potterevillie, Cheshise Co. H. 
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SELECTED 1 RANDOM, 66 WASH AND BE C eA N. 


Allison Bros. : have used 


Arkin. 26, 1555. THE CHRISTIAN 


Death on Dirt’ soap acecrding to d 


and find it all ie udvervised for, are How to do Your Washing 


especi_liy pleased its pure acd 

Dan 10, 18 WITHOUT RUBLEING 


Wife eaye the clothes come cut whiter ths J I 


when using other soap, eaving the 


~The Wash-Boiler Not to ne Uset al 


LEWIS 


roman é puperol tbe cuubiry, 


. line and eays they know Death on 


be exactly a8 represented ihisxs is all dene bb he tee of 


‘DEATH ON D RT” SOAP. 


Mesera Allison br minde 
it fully equal ts your represents | ; 
comes into universal oe 


“DEATH ON DIRT" 1S ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS, 


he 


\ 
7 
simed. 
Wasntinaton, D.C... Jar 5 Is ter 
Death on Dirt,” Was ful y Ga & 


The Portland, Me., Transcrip! endorses 
Death on Dirt thes This soap is notan experiment like some would-be rivals. The Messrs. Allison 


had tested it and found it to be even thine like their father and grand-fathers before them, practical soap manufacturers. 
that is claimed. ** Death on Dirt’’ is simply their last and best production. 
| Sold by Dealers io the Principal Cities of the United States. 
Allison. refer to the Allison 8. Manufacturers, Middletown, Conn. 
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a 
Insurance Company of New York, aan air Vigor 
Ojjice, No. 119° BROADWAY. 
Fifty-ninth Semi-annual Statement, tints ton rich 
Showing the condition of the Company on tho First day of many Hy 
CASH CAPITAL. $3,000,000 00 | hair, and stimulates @ 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums, 2,116,832 OO “sk yrowth to vigor, ft 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims, ‘ 317,606 OF | cores scurf and dandruff, ard heals every 


SUMMARY OF ASSTS Sd silketi im appearance, and impacte: 


Held in the United States availabe for the PAYMENT TOSSES thy PIR of tie 
Protection of I's cy il sere of RANGE 

Cash in Bank« wr from } July 3, 
Bonds and Mortzages, rs Neal Estate (worth 

state nd Vi irke’ Va f r mi ‘ta new 

interwet cdtie «ct of Jai rv. »* ' for the ose 

THE LIGHT RUNNING me uncollected d in hande of Agente, F ‘ A 44 preparation. ven y 

Total, $7,208,489 07 Ws rT, re from iS 

nr. A J WAS*B \ foiling stopped 


CONTINENTAL NS. CO, @MMALLFRUITS 


CARNATIONS Ve has similar (estimonials of the 


THe 400 Now ‘York. 


Capital paid in Carh 100.000 


| ~ 
it rraep fortnne. Tota’ Cash Asseta, - 4.480.534 | 
EOUT 0O 10Barclavét Tole Company condacts ite business uuder 
New York Safety Fund law 
eetrictions of the Ne y 

$72 A WEEK, nasity mate . | ‘The two Safety Punds together equal $1,100.00 
GEO, T. HOPE, Pres. | 
Nec'y. 
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THE DINGEE & CONARD CO% 


BEALIIELL EVER BLOOWING 


Charen LIGHT. 
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FRISK™S Patent Kel are 
the Meat Pow: utes Ave positive remedy for the above 


Meneely & Co.. West Troy, NY emmy fait te eftleacy, tt at | «nd TWO BO 
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ES ROSES. | to eb ee ar Employment tore. Ladies. Cari 
t every o: der. DE, rump let ole, Fors arms, Parme, etc salary “Write at on @ feu fhe ana 
Treat on the py. pantly free to all, AKKANTED. Caselowne seas Pree * cure eaclusive cerritury. Adcitress 0 Puhlisher aft thet thew saw 
THE DINGER CONARD CO. VANDUZEN & TIFT, Quees {ity Co. Obig |, tne 
Rose Growr:s, est Grove, Chester Ce, Pa Leadiag Physicians recommend these Supporters. | tn the Chetetiaw 
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